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Our  Covers 

Your  request  for  a  servicemen's  evaluation  of  THE  LINK  materials  was  given 
to  a  fine  group  of  men  in  our  3rd  Battle  Group  under  the  leadership  of  Chaplain 
Williamsen.  The  mind  and  feelings  of  the  men  were  very  positive  and  helpful; 
they  believe  and  enjoy  the  magazine  and  consider  it  first  rate. 

In  detail  they  feel  that  outdoor  church  scenes  rate  first,  second  would  be  outdoor 
scenes  of  natural  wonder  and  beauty.  The  girl  appeal  would  be  the  last  to  which 
they  would  turn  for  cover  materials.  They  felt,  too,  that  the  human  interest  pictures 
have  a  fine  cover  appeal. 

As  for  content,  they  expressed  a  desire  for  testimonies  of  other  servicemen  and 
the  stories  of  other  Christian  servicemen's  groups.  One  thought  a  biblical  crossword 
puzzle  would  be  appreciated  by  the  men. 

—Chaplain  Paul  Hunsberger,  2nd  Battle  Group,  6th  Infantry,  APO  742,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

(What  do  you  think?  Wed  be  glad  to  have  your  honest  reactions  to  the  covers 
and  content  of  our  magazine.  We  are  trying  to  serve  you  and  the  Christian  cause. 
EDITOR.) 

Better 

THE  LINK  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 

— CAPT  John  H.  Shilling,  CHC,  USN,  Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  San  Diego  32,  Calif. 
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After  six  years 

Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel 


By  Edwin  L.  Kirtley 


IN  the  past  two  decades,  many 
challenges  have  been  hurled  at 
Protestantism,  pointing  up  the  Prot- 
estant emphasis  on  the  "priesthood  of 
all  believers. "  Several  strong  move- 
ments of  lay  activity  have  arisen. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement,  pri- 
marily for  businessmen,  which  be- 
gan in  1911.  Its  object  was  "to  se- 
cure the  personal  acceptance  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  individual  man- 
hood and  boyhood  of  our  times,  and 


their  permanent  enlistment  in  the 
program  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  world 
program  of  daily  affairs."  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
early  part  of  the  twentieth,  the 
YMCA  and  YWCA  were  founded  to 
enlist  young  men  and  women  in 
activities  of  social  service,  humani- 
tarian work,  evangelism,  training  of 
laymen  for  evangelism  and  other 
activities  designed  to  develop  their 
spiritual  lives. 

Most     denominations     in     recent 


Chaplain    (Colonel)    Edwin   L.    Kirtley   is   now   stationed   in    Korea   and   was    one   of   the 
organizers  of  the  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  when  it  began  in  Europe  six  years  ago. 


years  have  come  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  making  use  of  the 
energies  and  talents  of  laymen.  They 
have  come  to  see  that  the  church 
is  a  ministering  institution,  serving 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  world 
through  all  of  its  members,  not  just 
the  clergy  alone.  This  emphasis  in 
the  U.S.  Army  on  the  utilization  of 
lay  members  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  Protestant  Men  of 
the  Chapel  (PMOC)  and  Protestant 
Women  of  the  Chapel  (PWOC) 
Movements  established  in  Europe  in 
1954.  These  units  have  proved  to 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  in 
strengthening  the  work  of  chaplains 
serving  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Leaders  in  these  two  move- 
ments have  wisely  centered  their 
activities  around  the  local  chapel 
program.  This  has  been  the  key  to 
PMOC  and  PWOC's  effectiveness 
and  success.  District  and  Area  Coun- 
cils were  formed  in  Europe,  but  only 
for  program  planning,  for  conven- 
tions and  rallies,  and  to  coordinate 
publications  and  to  secure  speakers. 
They,  of  course,  possessed  no  au- 
thority, but  provided  representative 
leadership  and  initiative. 

The  PMOC  and  PWOC  move- 
ments have  in  six  years  proved,  as 
many  of  our  ablest  religious  leaders 
forecast  in  the  beginning,  "a  work- 
able program  in  which  all  Protestants 
can  serve  together  in  the  normal 
chapel  activities,  without  infringing 
upon  denominational  connections 
and  viewpoints." 

The  original,  primary  objective  of 
the  PMOC  has  remained  the  under- 
lying incentive  in  the  movement  and 
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is  responsible  for  its  advance.  This 
was  "to  confront  men  with  the  claims 
of  Christ  and  the  needs  of  the  world 
and  to  inspire  and  equip  men  for 
more  effective  Christian  service  to 
their  country  and  to  their  church." 

LET  us  survey  briefly  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  PMOC.  It  had 
its  beginning  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
chaplains  and  laymen  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Europe,  stationed  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  August, 
1954.  It  came  into  being  out  of  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  these 
men  to  move  forward  together  in 
God's  work.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  the  U.  S.  Army  Europe  Chap- 
lain during  this  period  and  of  de- 
livering the  initial  challenge  to  the 
men  who  assembled  one  evening  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  movement.  They  were 
enlisted  men,  officers,  civil  service 
employees,  and  chaplains  of  the 
Heidelberg  Area  Command.  They 
represented  a  broad  cross-section  of 
American  Protestant  churches. 

The  movement's  first  year  came  to 
a  climax  in  the  September,  1955, 
Convention  of  the  PMOC  at  the 
General  Walker  Hotel,  Berchtes- 
gaden,  Germany.  Over  five  hundred 
American  servicemen  stationed  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England  at- 
tended this  session.  An  annual  con- 
vention has  been  held  each  year 
in  Europe  since  1955;  there  have 
also  been  many  district  and  local 
rallies  geared  to  create  interest  and 
to  provide  "know-how"  for  service- 
men to  enable  them  to  work  more 
effectively  in  Christian  service.  Un- 


Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  Convention  held  at  Berchtesgaden,  Germany, 
2-5,  October,  1958.  Theme:  "Let  Your  Light  Shine."  "A  significant  meeting." 


der  the  able  leadership  of  Chaplain 
Harold  L.  Schulz,  USAREUR  Chap- 
lain, May,  1956,  to  October  1959, 
and  many  outstanding  laymen  from 
general  officers  to  privates,  this 
movement  has  grown  steadily  and 
has  given  great  strength  to  the  re- 
ligious program  among  our  service 
personnel.  Inspired  by  the  success 
of  the  program  in  Europe,  chaplains 
and  their  men  have  established  simi- 
lar programs  in  the  United  States 
and  Asia. 

On  November  18-19,  1957,  a 
planning  Conference  attended  by 
one  hundred  laymen  and  chaplains 
was  held  at  Fort  Carson,  Colorado, 


for  the  purpose  of  planning  a  na- 
tional convention  of  PMOC.  This 
conference  was  led  by  Colonel 
Powell  A.  Fraser  (Presbyterian 
U.S.);  Chaplain  (Col)  Mitchell  W. 
Phillips  (Disciples);  Chaplain  (Col) 
John  A.  DeVeaux  (Methodist);  and 
Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  John  I.  Rhea 
(Presbyterian  U.S.). 

This  national  PMOC  Convention 
was  held  at  the  YMCA  Camp- 
grounds, Estes  Park,  Colorado,  July 
28-30,  1958,  and  proved  most  suc- 
cessful. The  convention  had  the 
broad  theme  of  "Faith,"  looking  at 
its  various  aspects — "In  God  We 
Trust";  "Faith  in  the  Bible";  "Faith 


in  Freedom";  "Faith  in  Our  Coun- 
try"; "Faith  in  the  Future";  "Faith 
in  Christ."  Two  special  topics  on 
men's  work  in  America  were  pre- 
sented. 

Speakers  included  former  Gover- 
nor Theodore  R.  M.  McKeldin,  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Dr.  James  Jauncey, 
Pastor,  First  Christian  Church,  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Hart,  CG  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
Command,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado; Maj.  Gen.  Harvey  H.  Fisher, 
CG  1st  Inf.  Div.,  Ft.  Riley,  Kansas; 
Dr.  Marshall  Dendy,  Exec.  Secy.,  Bd. 
of  Chr.  Ed.,  Presbyterian  Church; 
Rt.  Rev.  Arnold  M.  Lewis,  D.C., 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Sa- 
lina,  Kansas;  Samuel  J.  Patterson, 
Jr.,  United  Churchmen,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  and  George  W.  Schroeder, 
Secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  Com- 
mission of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. 

National  laymen  program  directors 
were  also  in  attendance  from  The 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Church.  The 
presence  of  these  national  leaders 
from  among  United  Churchmen 
gave  them  the  opportunity  to  study 
this  movement  at  firsthand,  and 
judging  from  their  reactions  while 
at  Estes  Park,  PMOC  seems  to  be 
on  the  right  track. 

Two  conventions  have  been 
planned  for  the  fall  of  1900.  One  is 
for  military  posts  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  will  be  held  at  Estes 
Park,  Colorado;  another  is  for  those 
in  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  will  be  held  in  a  place  to  be 
selected. 
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During  my  stay  at  Fort  Lewis 
(1958-1959)  several  local  chapel 
PMOC  units  were  organized.  The 
program  there  was  given  a  strong 
boost  by  the  first  post-wide  PMOC 
dinner  held  September  24,  1959. 
The  dinner  was  attended  by  three 
hundred  men  from  the  sixteen  Prot- 
estant chapels  on  the  post.  The 
Honorable  Theodore  R.  M.  McKel- 
din, former  Governor  of  Maryland, 
gave  a  most  inspiring  and  challeng- 
ing address  on  "Developing  the 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Men  of  the 
Chapel."  The  men  at  Fort  Lewis 
have  been  primarily  concerned  with 
the  development  of  two  new  Sunday 
schools  on  the  post  and  with  the 
creation  of  stronger  ties  on  the  part 
of  the  men  with  their  unit  chapel 
program. 

Having  come  to  Korea  late  in 
October,  1959,  I  am  pleased  to  find 
the  PMOC  beginning  to  flourish  with 
growing  strength  within  the  armed 
forces  here.  The  Seoul  Area  Com- 
mand Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  John  I. 
Rhea,  has  taken  the  lead  and  his 
chapel  chapter  is  most  active. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  move- 
ment in  1954  in  Europe  any  thought- 
ful Christian  could  discern  the  tre- 
mendous spiritual  challenge  con- 
fronting the  chaplains  as  they  served 
more  than  one-half  million  Ameri- 
cans in  the  many  garrisons  and  sta- 
tions there.  It  was  a  task  that  only 
a  chaplain-layman  team  could  even 
adequately  attempt.  Here  was  a 
ready-made  mission  field  of  many 
chapel  congregations  existing  near 
the  fragile  crust  of  an  international 
frontier  called  the  "Iron  Curtain." 
The  two  most  powerful  ideas  of  how 


society  is  to  be  organized  exist  side 
by  side  in  Germany.  They  challenge 
each  other  and,  no   doubt,   one  or 
the  other  will  claim  the  future.  This 
most   important   ideological   contest 
between  the  nations  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  all  men  then  or  now,  but 
no  more  so  than  the  contest  in  which 
Christians   must   strive   against   evil 
wherever  they  may  be.  When  Chris- 
tians stand  side  by  side  confronting 
evil  in  the  world,  they  soon  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon,  such   as   a   common  unity  in 
Christ,  a  common  concern,  a  com- 
mon responsibility,   and  a  common 
opportunity  that  must  not  be  lost. 
They  become   aware  together  that 
the    church    has    many    vital    tasks 
which  men  should  accomplish  wher- 
ever   they    may    go    and    wherever 
they  are.  They  need  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  to  win  men  to  Christ. 
They  need  to  go  out  after  men  and 
reveal  to  them  by  their  lives  what 
Christ's    teachings   really   mean   for 
every  individual,  his  neighbors,  his 
country,  and  his  church.  They  need 
always  to  nourish  a  true  fellowship 
of    God's    children,    in    worship,    in 


education,  in  care  for  each  other,  in 
work  for  all.  They  need  to  nurture 
and  train  manhood  and  youth  in  the 
knowledge  and  life  found  only  in 
Christ. 

In  our  day,  men  and  women  are 
looking  again  in  the  right  direction. 
They  are  looking  at  the  church  with 
a  growing  sense  of  its  divine  mis- 
sion; with  a  growing  appreciation 
of  its  responsibilities  and  opportuni- 
ties; and  with  an  awakening  con- 
viction regarding  the  part  that  each 
Christian  must  play  in  giving  a  lost, 
troubled,  and  confused  world  the 
saving  message  and  healing  ministry 
of  the  world's  only  Savior.  If  our 
leaders  are  able  to  give  them  inspira- 
tion, information,  leadership,  and 
guidance,  Christian  men  will  do  the 
Lord's  work. 

The  Christian  men  of  our  day  are 
ready  for  the  call  of  Christ.  They  are 
already  convinced  that  whatever  is 
done  for  him  must  be  done  together 
with  all  Christians  working  harmon- 
iously toward  the  common  goals  of 
the  church.  We  are  already  con- 
vinced that  the  more  we  come  to 
know,  to  understand,  to  respect,  and 
to  love  our  fellow  Christians — to  sit 
at  one  another's  feet,  to  learn,  to 
enlighten,  and  to  enlarge  our  ho- 
rizons, the  more  we  shall  turn  men 
toward  Christ  our  Lord.  The  leaders 
in  the  PMOC  are  aware  of  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  the  day,  and  as  an  arm 
of  the  church  this  movement  is  pull- 
ing men  upward  and  onward.  They 
are  working  to  keep  pace  with  the 
challenges  of  the  day  in  the  light  of 
demands  for  the  ministry  of  God's 
Word  to  all  those  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  ■  ■ 
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WHAT  LIFE  HAS  TAUGHT 


Know  Your  Work  and  Do  It 


By  Ernest  Hemingway 


I'M  a  journalist,  always  have  been. 
Always  will  be.  Picasso  is  a  jour- 
nalist, too.  Reports  what  goes  on. 
So  was  Goya.  Goya  above  all.  Look 
at  his  war  drawings  and  his  bullfight 
drawings. 

When  I  write,  I  try  to  avoid  pub- 
licity. A  man  needs  a  private  life 
to  write,  and  sometimes  he  has  to 
seem  a  bit  rude  to  keep  his  private 
life.  Now  I  have  to  work  like  crazy 
to  write  a  better  book  than  my  last 
one,  which  I  had  a  lot  of  luck  with, 
and  I  am  laying  off  all  publicity  un- 
til I  have  done  something  that's 
worth  talking  about.  And  until  then 
all  I  can  do  is  to  hope  I'll  be  able 


to  keep  my  mouth  shut  as  tight  as 
possible. 

When  you  finish  a  thing,  it  has  to 
stay  finished.  Like  hunting.  A  fin- 
ished book  is  like  a  dead  Hon.  Why 
talk  about  it?  Maybe  someone  comes 
along  and  gives  you  a  prize  for 
finishing  off  a  big  lion,  and  that  is 
good,  but  what  you're  interested  in 
is  the  next  Hon.  I  am  thinking  al- 
ways about  my  next  book,  not  a  dead 
lion. 

Know  your  work.  And  do  it.  And 
above  all  Hve  with  your  material. 

But  hunting  keeps  your  brains  in 
your  head  and  your  heart  where  it 
belongs. 


The  Purity  of  Laughter 

By  Lin  Yutang 


MODERN  man  takes  life  far  too 
seriously,  and  because  he  is  too 
serious  his  world  is  full  of  troubles. 
The  importance  of  humor  should 
never  be  forgotten.  For  sense  of 
humor  changes  the  quaHty  and 
character  of  our  entire  cultural  Hfe. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  worst 
thing  about  dictators  is  their  lack 
of  humor.  Dictators  always  look  so 
solemn  or  pompous  or  angry.  Presi- 
dents of  democracies  smile  and  the 
people  Hke  it.  They  know  how  to 
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relax  and  laugh  at  a  good  joke.  But 
the  dictator  gets  so  puffed  up  with 
his  own  importance  that  he  loses  all 
sense  of  humor  and  with  it  all  sense 
of  proportion.  That  is  how  we  get 
fanatics.  Then  the  trouble  begins. 

There  is  a  purifying  power  in 
laughter — both  for  individuals  and 
for  nations.  If  they  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  they  have  the  key — to  good 
sense,  to  simple  thinking,  to  a  peace- 
able temper,  and  to  a  cultured  out- 
look on  the  world.  ■  H 


<$hdl&C. 


Desert  Samaritan 

By  Wayne  C.  Lee 
Be  a  good  Samaritan  or  complete  his  mission? 


THE  SUN  beat  down  on  Jeff  Dal- 
bow  like  a  tangible  scourge.  A 
little  wisp  of  dust  rose  lazily  behind 
the  plodding  feet  of  his  horse.  But 
nothing  else  stirred  so  far  as  Jeff's 
sun-scorched  eyes  could  see. 

Desert,  Mort  Waldron,  the  trail 
boss,  called  this  land.  Right  now 
Jeff  wouldn't  have  argued  with  him. 

But  he  knew  the  land  was  in- 
habited. Reports  from  other  trail 
drives  told  of  little  towns  and  settle- 
ments of  farmers.  Jeff  had  to  find 
one  of  those  and  find  it  soon.  For 


where  men  were,  there  would  be 
water.  And  the  herd  had  been  with- 
out water  for  two  days. 

Scouting  wasn't  Jeff's  regular  job. 
He  usually  rode  drag  or  flank.  He 
wasn't  a  really  good  cow  hand.  He 
knew  it  as  well  as  Mort  Waldon  did. 
But  he  worked  hard  and  did  his 
job  the  best  he  could  and  Mort 
never  complained. 

Mort  even  tolerated  his  Bible 
reading  each  night,  although  Jeff 
knew  he  really  agreed  with  most  of 
his  riders  who  weren't  bashful  about 
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telling  what  they  thought  of  a  hymn- 
singing  sky  pilot  on  the  drive. 

Jeff  was  determined  not  to  let 
anything  veer  him  from  his  course. 
He  had  two  purposes  in  coming  on 
this  drive.  He  needed  the  money  to 
help  his  little  church  back  home  and 
he  had  to  prove  to  himself  that  he 
could  practice  his  religion  under  the 
adverse  conditions  he  expected  to 
encounter  on  the  trail. 

Those  conditions  had  not  been  as 
severe  as  he  had  expected.  But  the 
test  was  getting  worse  as  the  hot 
sun  blazed  down  on  man  and  beast 
and  the  very  earth  seemed  to  shrivel 
from  thirst. 

"You've  said  from  the  start  that 
the  Lord  will  provide,"  Mort  had 
said  that  morning  after  breakfast. 
"We've  got  to  have  water.  Go  out 
and  see  if  the  Lord  will  provide  it 
for  you." 

So  Jeff  found  himself  out  in  front 
of  the  herd  today,  miles  in  front, 
looking  for  water.  His  eyes  squinted 
against  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Did  he 
really  expect  to  find  water?  The 
doubts  were  big  inside  him.  He 
didn't  try  to  deny  it.  But,  if  his 
doubts  were  so  strong,  was  his  faith 
so  weak?  Did  he  really  believe  that 
the  Lord  would  provide  for  him  and 
for  the  herd  he  was  helping  drive? 

Then,  from  the  top  of  a  knoll,  he 
saw  a  valley  that  brought  a  surge 
of  elation  sweeping  through  him. 
The  valley  wasn't  green  like  an 
oasis  in  a  desert.  But  it  was  divided 
into  plowed  fields.  Where  the  plow 
was,  the  farmer  was.  And  where  the 
farmer  lived,  there  had  to  be  water. 

He  sent  his  horse  down  the  slope 
in  a  tired  gallop.  He  wondered  mo- 
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mentarily  why  the  horse  hadn't 
perked  up  at  the  nearness  of  water. 
Usually  an  animal  could  sense  the 
nearness  of  water  before  a  man 
could.  But  Jeff's  attention  was  on 
the  four  or  five  buildings  at  the  far 
end  of  the  valley.  That  would  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  town  that  was  already 
nurturing  this  settlement.  There 
would  be  water  there. 

But  before  he  had  crossed  half 
the  valley,  his  elation  began  to  die. 
This  wasn't  a  hustling  community. 
It  was  dry  and  dead,  as  dead  as  the 
miles  that  he  had  covered  this  morn- 
ing. There  was  no  stir  in  any  of  the 
fields.  The  crops  were  withered  and 
trampled;  they  hadn't  been  tended. 

BY  THE  time  Jeff  reached  the  first 
building  of  the  town,  he  al- 
ready knew  what  he  was  going  to 
find.  A  ghost  town,  the  inhabitants 
having  gone  in  search  of  a  land 
where  they  could  survive.  But  even 
if  the  people  were  gone,  there  should 
still  be  water  in  the  wells. 

Suddenly  Jeff  jerked  up  on  the 
reins  and  froze  in  the  saddle.  The 
crack  of  a  rifle  echoed  over  the  quiet 
buildings.  He  hadn't  felt  or  heard 
the  bullet  but  he  knew  it  had  come 
his  way. 

Instinctively  he  spurred  his  horse 
toward  the  protection  of  the  nearest 
building.  There  were  only  three  liv- 
able buildings  here.  The  center  one 
was  obviously  a  store,  the  other  two 
probably  housed  the  families  who 
farmed  the  land  on  either  side  of  the 
store.  Each  had  a  barn  close  to  it. 

The  rifle  spoke  again  but  Jeff  was 
safely  behind  the  closest  house  by 
then.    Quickly   he    dismounted.    He 


didn't  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  He  didn't  have  a  gun  and  he 
wouldn't  have  used  it  if  he  had.  But 
it  wouldn't  be  safe  to  ride  away 
from  here  until  that  rifle  was  si- 
lenced. 

Jeff  had  noted  that  the  marksman 
was  stationed  at  the  front  of  the 
store.  He  wondered  if  he  could  come 
up  from  the  rear  of  the  store  and 
surprise  him. 

As  he  moved  quickly  around  the 
house,  he  realized  he  couldn't  sur- 
prise the  man  for  he  would  surely 
expect  Jeff  to  make  just  such  a 
move.  But  there  was  no  stir  from 
the  store  as  Jeff  dashed  across  the 
open  space  to  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Quietly  he  slid  along  the  side  of 
the  building  until  he  reached  the 
corner  where  he  could  see  the  front 
of  the  store.  A  man  was  sitting  al- 
most in  front  of  the  door,  turning  his 
head  slowly,  his  rifle  ready. 

Jeff  noted  that  only  the  top  part 
of  the  man's  body  was  moving  while 
his  legs  remained  motionless.  He  un- 


derstood then  why  the  rifleman 
hadn't  met  him  at  the  back  of  the 
store. 

WAITING  until  the  man  was 
looking  the  other  way,  Jeff 
leaped  forward,  catching  the  rifle 
in  one  hand  as  the  man  wheeled  it 
toward  him.  With  a  quick  wrench, 
he  jerked  the  weapon  from  the  man's 
hands. 

"Now  then,"  Jeff  panted,  "why 
were  you  shooting  at  me?" 

"You're  with  a  cattle  drive,  aren't 
you?"   the   man   asked,   scowling. 

Jeff  nodded.  "Is  that  a  reason  for 
trying  to  kill  me?" 

"I'd  say  so.  A  man  has  a  right  to 
protect  himself  and  his  property." 

"I  wasn't  threatening  you  or  any- 
thing you've  got,"  Jeff  said.  "I'm 
looking  for  water.  Who  are  you?" 

The  man  scowled  at  Jeff  then 
glanced  at  the  rifle  Jeff  was  still  hold- 
ing. "My  name  is  Ned  Dirkson,  if 
that  means  anything.  I  own  that 
farm.  And  that  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing, either." 


Dirkson  pointed  to  the  house 
behind  which  Jeff  had  left  his  horse. 
Jeff  couldn't  miss  the  misery  and 
despair  in  Dirkson's  face.  He  mo- 
tioned to  the  man's  legs. 

"What  happened?" 

"Horse  threw  me.  My  leg  got 
banged  up.  I  was  crawling  to  the 
store  to  see  if  I  could  find  something 
for  it." 

Dirkson  didn't  object  when  Jeff 
took  a  look  at  the  leg.  A  bad  knee 
sprain,  maybe  worse.  He  needed  a 
doctor,  that  was  sure.  But  if  Jeff 
took  him  back  to  the  herd  for  help, 
what  would  Mort  say?  Certainly  the 
men  on  the  drive  didn't  want  any 
extra  responsibilities.  All  they 
wanted  from  Jeff  was  water  for  the 
herd. 

"I've  got  to  find  water,"  Jeff  said. 
"Where  is  everybody?" 

"Gone,"  the  man  said  bitterly.  "It 
was  bound  to  happen  after  the  way 
the  herds  coming  through  have 
trampled  down  everything  we  had 
in  the  valley.  As  for  finding  water 
here,  you're  welcome  to  all  you 
can  find." 

"Do  you  mean  there  isn't  any?" 
Jeff  demanded. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean," 
Dirkson  said.  "I'm  so  dry  I  can't 
spit.  The  wells  are  as  dry  as  a  bone. 
That's  why  everybody  left  in  such 
a  hurry." 

"Why  didn't  you  leave  with 
them?" 

"I  wasn't  here.  The  wells  were 
low  when  I  left.  Now  they're  dry. 
Any  more  questions?" 

There  were  but  Jeff  saw  no  point 
in  asking  them.  Where  was  he  go- 
ing to  find  water  for  the  herd?  And 
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what  was  he  going  to  do  with  Dirk- 
son? He  couldn't  leave  him  here 
with  a  bad  leg  and  no  water.  No 
one  else  was  likely  to  come  by  here 
for  days. 

"Where's  your  horse?"  Jeff  asked. 

"In  the  barn  over  there,"  Dirkson 
said,  pointing.  "Going  to  steal  him, 
too?" 

"I'm  going  to  take  you  to  our 
camp,"  Jeff  said.  "Our  cook  is  as 
good  a  doc  as  most  towns  have.  He'll 
fix  up  that  leg.  And  we  still  have 
water  to  drink  there." 

Dirkson  said  no  more  but  Jeff 
could  see  that  he  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  trail  camp.  Jeff 
didn't  like  it,  either.  And  Mort 
would  throw  a  fit.  But  Jeff  had  no 
doubts  about  what  he  had  to  do. 

WHEN  the  trail  boss  saw  the 
crippled  man  Jeff  was  bring- 
ing into  camp,  his  face  turned  as 
dark  as  a  thunder  cloud. 

"So  you  had  to  play  the  Good 
Samaritan!"  he  snapped  when  he 
heard  Jeff's  story.  "And  you  didn't 
find  water!" 

One  of  the  drivers  spoke  up  bitter- 
ly. "All  we  need  now  is  a  desert 
Samaritan  so  we  can  share  our 
drinking  water  and  stop  our  herd 
while  we  fix  this  maverick's  leg." 

But  in  spite  of  his  harsh  talk, 
Mort  ordered  the  cook  to  take  time 
from  getting  dinner  to  work  on  Dirk- 
son's leg. 

"Jerked  the  knee  out  of  joint," 
the  cook  said  after  he  had  pulled 
the  joint  back  in  place  and  put  packs 
around  it. 

"What  will  we  do  with  him  now?" 
one  driver  asked. 


Mort  shrugged.  "The  only  thing 
we  can  do.  Keep  him  in  the  cook's 
wagon  till  he  gets  so  he  can  ride." 

Jeff  saw  the  relief  on  Dirkson's 
face  as  the  pain  eased  in  his  leg.  But 
Dirkson  said  nothing  until  after  din- 
ner when  Jeff  came  to  get  his  plate. 

"Call  your  boss  over  here,"  he  said 
then.  "I've  got  something  to  tell 
him." 

Jeff  called  Mort  over  and  several 
of  the  hands  came,  too. 

"I  was  wrong  about  you  cattle- 
men," Dirkson  said  when  they  stood 
around,  looking  down  on  him.  "I 
classed  them  all  with  that  one  bunch 
that  came  through  and  trampled 
down  everything  we  had  and  prac- 
tically ruined  us.  Jeff  brought  me 
in  and  you  stopped  everything  to 
help  me.  I  think  I  can  repay  you. 


"I  was  gone  from  our  settlement 
when  the  rest  left  because  I  was  out 
looking  for  water  that  we  could 
haul  in.  I  found  it  about  a  day's 
drive  northwest  of  here.  It's  a  spring 
that  we  were  all  sure  would  be 
dried  up.  It  isn't.  You  can  water 
there  and  then  make  it  on  to  the  river 
in  another  day  and  a  half." 

Jeff  looked  at  Mort's  beaming 
face.  Before  he  could  say  anything, 
Mort  put  it  into  words. 

"The  Lord  will  provide,"  he  said, 
looking  at  Jeff. 

"If  we  do  our  part,"  Jeff  added. 

Then  he  hurried  for  his  horse  for 
Mort's  orders  were  ringing  in  the 
hot  still  air. 

"Head  them  north  by  west!  Move 
them  along!" 


7Ae  tf-iMt  lady 


By  Lois  Snelling 
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HICH  lady  was  the  wife  of  each  of  the  Presidents? 

1.  George  Washington  A.  Mary 

2.  John  Adams  B.  Rachel 

3.  James  Madison  C.  Eliza 

4.  Andrew  Jackson  D.  Julia 

5.  Abraham  Lincoln  E.  Dolly 

6.  Calvin  Coolidge  F.  Bess 

7.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  G.  Grace 

8.  Harry  Truman  H.  Eleanor 

9.  Andrew  Johnson  I.  Abigail 
10.  U.  S.  Grant  J.  Martha 

( see  page  61  for  answers ) 
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English  "Bobby"  emerges  and  waves 
his  arms  to  indicate  directions  to  a 
citizen  in  doubt.  Bank  district,  London. 


Bring 
Home 


Faces 


By  Dale  Whitney 


Fish  lady  selling  her  wares  in  Latin 
Quarter,  Lisbon,  Portugal.  You  push 
through  a  crowd  of  housewives  to  get 
a  picture  like  this.  Never  mind. 


PICTURE  yourself  back  home 
from  your  tour  of  duty  abroad, 
friends  and  neighbors  thronging 
eagerly  about  as  you  flip  through  a 
"fascinating"  photo  record  of  your 
foreign  travels. 

"Now  here,"  you  intone,  "we  have 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  next  a  little  shot 
taken  during  the  changing  of  the 
guard   at  Buckingham   Palace,    and 

Your  heart  sinks.  An  infectious 
wave  of  yawns  is  sweeping  the 
audience,  accompained  by  furtive 
glances  toward  the  clock. 

And  why  not!  Even  allowing  for 
some  do-it-yourself  magnetism,  these 
are  hardly  pictures  of  absorbing 
originality.  More  important,  they'll 
prove  increasingly  impotent  remind- 
ers of  your  adventures  abroad. 

So  take  a  tip  from  Dale  Whitney. 
Her  perceptive  candid  camera  pieced 
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You  can  buy  a  postcard  picture  of  "Big  Ben,"  but  the  liveliest  memories  are 
preserved  in  photos  like  this  one  of  curious  English  children  peeking  through 
a  school  fence.  This  was  taken  in  a  village  in  England. 


French  farmer  from  Normandy  was 
delighted  to  pose  for  the  photographer. 
Note  wide  lens  opening  throwing  back- 
ground out  of  focus. 


Flower  lady  of  Genoa,  Italy.  The  pho- 
tographer's eye  must  be  trained  to 
"see"  a  picture.  Everyday  life  is  dra- 
matic. 


Paris  housewife  argues  price  of  apples 
with  street  vendor,  in  Montparness. 

"Cockney  Lady,"  peering  over  rim  of 
eye-glasses  at  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Do  two  things:  Pre-focus  and  snap 
picture  before  subject  is  aware. 


together  the  accompanying  photo 
story  of  her  European  residence 
while  she  was  working  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Network  (AFRS)  in 
Germany.  Pictures  like  these  pre- 
serve the  richest  travel  memories. 

And  what  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the 
Buckingham  Palace  guards?  Buy 
post  cards;   they're  cheaper. 

Photos  in  the  group  cover  six 
countries — France,  England,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Most  of  the  photos  were  taken 
while  Dale  was  still  an  amateur 
photographer,  but  she  has  won 
prizes  with  them.  She  writes: 

"My  camera  never  left  my  side 
with  the  exception  of  when  I  was 
sleeping — and  then  you  could  al- 
ways find  a  photo  magazine  next  to 
my  bed  because  just  before  I 
dropped  off  to  sleep  at  night,  I  read 
a  few  pages  about  the  latest  photo 
techniques:  how  to  shoot  without 
flash  in  the  dark,  the  candid  ap- 
proach and  just  every  and  all  photo 
data  I  could  lay  my  hands  on. 

"My  darkroom  knowledge  of  pho- 
tography was  learned  in  the  Air 
Force  Special  Services  Club  in 
Weisbaden,  Germany." 

After  her  experience  with  the 
Armed  Forces  Network,  Dale 
settled  in  California  for  a  period; 
but  she  is  now  back  in  Europe.  A 
California  newspaper  comments  on 
her:  "Dale  packs  a  camera,  not  a 
'shootin'  am.'  But  she's  as  deadly 
accurate  as  Annie  Oakley  as  she 
shoots  lightning-fast  from  the  hip 
with  her  Rolleinex." 

So  get  yourself  a  camera,  pardner, 
and  sally  forth  to  "bring  home  their 
faces."  B  a 


Aged  peasant  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer  in 
Vienna,  capital  of 
Austria. 


In  Spain,  children's 
faces  glow  with  de- 
light over  pigeons 
eating  from  their 
hands.  Vendor 
packages  his  pea- 
nuts to  sell  to 
tourists  who  feed 
birds.  Every  Euro- 
pean city  has  its 
"plaza"  where  pi- 
geons roost.  This  is 
Barcelona. 


What  are  some  of 
the  problems  you  face 

1/ 

You 
Marry 
Outside 

Your 
Faith? 

By  Harold  L.   Fair 


MARGE  was  late  getting  home 
from  work  on  Friday  after- 
noon. When  she  walked  into  the 
apartment,  her  husband  of  two 
weeks  was  obviously  angry.  "I  was 
beginning  to  wonder,"  he  said  in 
apparent  irritation,  "whether  you 
had  forgotten  that  we  were  having 
guests  tonight!" 

His  bride  whirled  quickly  and 
glared  at  him:  "I  would  have  been 
home  on  time  if  I  had  not  stopped 
at  the  market  to  get  a  smelly  piece 
of  fish  for  dinner.  You  Catholics!" 
Amusing?  Perhaps — but  not  if  it 
is  happening  to  you.  This  episode 
exposes  only  one  of  the  many  areas 
of  potential  conflict  that  may  plague 
every  couple  who  marries  across  the 
lines  of  their  religious  faiths. 

Statistics  in  the  last  decade  prove 
that  more  and  more  young  Ameri- 
can adults  are  willing  to  take  their 
chances  with  an  interfaith  marriage. 
Military  service,  college  careers,  and 
offices  of  large  corporations  throw 
together  large  numbers  of  marriage- 
age  young  adults  from  widely  vary- 
ing backgrounds.  That  some  young 
adults  of  different  religious  faiths 
should  begin  to  date  and  later  think 
of  marriage  is  the  inevitable  result. 
The  dangers  of  interfaith  mar- 
riage are  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  person  knows  of 
at  least  one  couple  whose  religious 
differences  have  been  overcome;  the 
marriage  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
model  of  success.  However,  the  cas- 
ual observer  is  not  so  likely  to  know 
the  tears  and  pain  that  lie  behind 
many  other  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  differing  faiths,  marriages 
that  may  show  to  the  world  only 
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smiles,  but  which,  in  private,  are 
lonely,  cold,  and  unrewarding. 

A  mature  view  of  marriage  recog- 
nizes that  matrimony  involves  many 
adaptations  and  accommodations  by 
the  persons  involved.  Even  couples 
who  are  unusually  congenial  and 
compatible  have  their  share  of  dif- 
ficulties during  the  period  that  fol- 
lows marriage.  In  the  facing  of  all 
the  necessary  adjustments,  tempers 
grow  short  and  words  spoken  in 
haste  may  result  in  hurt  feelings. 
There  are  the  usual  problems  of 
budget,  of  recreation,  of  work 
(compounded  if  both  are  employed) , 
and  many  other  crises  of  a  lesser 
nature.  If  religious  differences  are 
added  to  these  unavoidable  ones, 
disappointment  and  disillusionment 
are  bound  to  result. 

It  is  a  fiction  among  some  young 
adults  contemplating  matrimony  that 
after  marriage  life  will  be  complete- 
ly new  and  different.  While  this  is  in 
a  measure  true,  the  point  can  easily 
be  exaggerated.  In-laws,  friends, 
clergymen — all  these  can  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  couple  after  marriage  in 
religious  as  well  as  other  matters. 

Protestant-Catholic  Marriages 

A  Protestant  contemplating  mar- 
riage with  a  Roman  Catholic  is  often 
not  aware  in  advance  of  the  de- 
mands that  will  be  made  if  the 
Catholic  Church  is  to  regard  the 
marriage  as  morally  and  legally  val- 
id. Prior  to  the  marrage,  the  banns 
of  marriage  must  be  published.  That 
is,  during  a  period  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months  before  the  marriage  the 
parish  priest  of  the  Catholic  is  re- 
quired by  church  law  to  announce 


in  an  audible  voice  before  or  after 
the  sermon  the  names  of  both  parties, 
the  names  of  their  parents,  the  place 
of  birth  and  residence,  their  ages, 
whether  either  have  been  previously 
married,  and  whether  this  is  the  first, 
second,  or  third  publication.  The 
priest  admonishes  the  congregation 
that  any  impediment  to  the  marriage 
should  be  made  known. 

Catholic  bishops  are  required  to 
warn  Catholics  against  marriage  with 
non-Catholics.  If  such  a  marriage 
is  planned,  the  Catholic  must  get  a 
dispensation  from  the  church.  The 
bishop  is  under  no  obligation  to 
grant  the  permission,  however,  and 
there  are  cases  when  the  authoriza- 
tion has  been  withheld. 

Before  the  dispensation  is  granted, 
the  Catholic  Church  requires  both 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  to 
sign  ante-nuptial  agreements  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest  who  is  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  The  contract 
and  promises  are  not  identical  in 
all  dioceses,  but  they  are  similar. 

After  the  two  parties  have  signed 
and  their  signatures  witnessed  by 
two  persons,  the  priest  who  is  to 
perform  the  ceremony  attests  their 
signatures  and  affirms  that  the  two 
to  be  wed  fully  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  they  have  signed. 

Most  non-Catholics  feel  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  thought 
should  be  given  before  entering  into 
a  contract  so  binding  as  this.  Though 
most  difficulties  of  young  couples  can 
be  solved  by  thoughtful,  careful 
planning  and  by  some  give  and  take 
by  each,  a  contract  such  as  the  one 
above  leaves  little  room  for  any  give 
and  take. 
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To  Be  Signed  by  the  Non-Catholic 
I  hereby  agree: 

1.  That  I  will  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  party's  religion; 

2.  That  I  will  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  bond,  so  that  I  cannot  contract  a  second  marriage  while  my  consort 
is  still  alive,  even  though  a  civil  divorce  may  have  been  obtained; 

3.  That  all  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  that  may  be  born  of  this  union 
shall  be  baptized  and  educated  solely  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  even  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  my  Catholic  consort.  In 
case  of  dispute,  I  furthermore  hereby  fully  agree  that  the  custody  of  all 
the  children  shall  be  given  to  such  guardians  as  to  assure  the  faithful 
execution  of  this  covenant  and  promise; 

4.  That  I  will  lead  a  married  life  in  conformity  with  the  Law  of  God  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding  birth  control,  realizing  fully 
the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  regard; 

5.  That  no  other  marriage  ceremony  shall  take  place  before  or  after  the 
ceremony  by  the  Catholic  priest. 

In  testimony  of  which  agreement,  I  do  hereby  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 
observe  the  above  agreement  and  faithfully  execute  the  promises  therein 
contained,  and  do  now  affix  my  signature  in  approval  thereof. 

( Signature ) 
To  Be  Signed  by  the  Catholic 

I,  the  undersigned,  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  wishing  to  contract 
marriage  with  the  non-Catholic  whose  signature  is  affixed  above  to  this 
mutual  agreement,  being  of  sound  mind  and  perfectly  free,  and  only  after 
understanding  fully  the  import  of  my  action,  do  hereby  enter  into  this 
mutual  agreement,  understanding  that  the  execution  of  this  agreement  and 
the  promises  therein  contained  are  made  in  contemplation  of  and  in 
consideration  for  the  consent,  marriage,  and  consequent  change  of  my 
status,  and  I,  therefore,  hereby  agree: 

1.  That  I  shall  have  all  my  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  that  may  be 
born  of  this  union,  baptized  and  educated  solely  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  I  understand  that  in  case  of  my  death,  or  in  the  event  of 
a  dispute,  the  custody  of  all  the  children  shall  be  given  to  such  guardians 
as  to  assure  the  faithful  execution  of  this  covenant  and  promise; 

2.  That  I  will  practice  my  Catholic  religion  faithfully  and  will  strive, 
especially  by  example,  prayer,  and  the  frequentation  of  the  Sacraments,  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  of  my  consort; 

3.  That  I  will  lead  a  married  life  in  conformity  with  the  Law  of  God 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding  birth  control,  realizing 
fully  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  regard; 

4.  That  no  other  marriage  ceremony  shall  take  place  before  or  after  this 
ceremony  by  the  Catholic  priest.  (Signature) 
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Of  course,  some  non-Catholics 
merely  sign  the  agreement  with  no 
intent  of  carrying  out  its  require- 
ments, but  to  do  so  is  to  begin  a 
marriage  on  shaky  ground.  If  the 
marriage  is  to  be  regarded  as  sacred 
in  any  sense,  the  partner  who  signs 
the  contract  must  make  every  effort 
to  fulfill  his  moral  obligations.  The 
time  for  consideration,  therefore,  is 
before  the  contracts  are  signed,  for 
it  is  too  late  afterward. 

The  focal  points  for  later  difficulty 
and  conflict  may  turn  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  differences  that  may  seem 
to  be  insoluble.  Though  it  may  seem 
easy  to  sign  the  ante-nuptial  agree- 
ment under  the  spell  of  romantic 
love,  the  differences  may  seem 
greater  when  the  glamor  has  worn 
off.  Religious  practices  such  as  infant 
baptism,  communion,  not  eating 
meat  on  Friday,  the  wearing  of  a 
medal,  and  kneeling  or  standing  to 
pray  in  church  will  be  other  focal 
points  of  conflict. 

Protestant- Jewish  Marriages 

Since  Protestant- Jewish  marriages 
are  not  as  common  as  Protestant- 
Catholic  marriages,  less  has  been 
said  about  them.  However,  the 
former  have  their  own  unusual  prob- 
lems. Jewish  authorities  have  de- 
clared that  marriages  in  accord  with 
the  civil  laws  are  valid,  though  Jews 
are  warned  that  interfaith  marriages 
injure  the  peace  of  the  home  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
If  a  Protestant  desires  to  contract  a 
marriage  with  a  Jew,  neither  is  re- 
quired to  sign  a  declaration. 

The  greatest  difficulty  for  a  Prot- 
estant marrying  a  Jew  is  likely  to  be 


indirect.  The  Protestant  may  be 
surprised  to  discover  that  his  chil- 
dren will  be  considered  Jewish  by 
many  people,  and  they  will  therefore 
be  objects  of  discrimination  and 
prejudice.  Though  the  Jews  expect 
a  certain  amount  of  intolerance,  the 
Protestant  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
bias  until  he  experiences  it.  The 
Protestant  is  likely  to  think  of  his 
children  as  Protestant  if  he  has  not 
become  a  proselyte  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  but  he  may  discover  that  per- 
sons with  anti-Semitic  tendencies  will 
consider  them  as  Jewish  as  if  they 
were  actually  born  to  two  Jewish 
parents. 

Such  prejudice  will  be  hard  for 
the  Protestant  to  accept.  If  it  is 
severe  and  causes  his  children  to 
suffer,  he  may  experience  some  feel- 
ings of  remorse  that  he  has  married 
into  another  faith.  He  may  reflect 
his  dismay  and  frustration  by  behav- 
ing spitefully  toward  his  Jewish 
partner.  Such  behavior,  however, 
will  only  strain  the  marriage  when 
family  solidarity  would  be  of  most 
help. 

The  best  solution  is  that  a  person 
considering  marriage  with  a  Jew 
become  aware  of  the  prejudice  and 
become  reconciled  to  it.  The  Jews 
themselves  long  ago  learned  to  live 
with  it.  This  must  be  done  if  the 
marriage  is  to  be  a  success. 

Other  differences  that  may  possi- 
bly be  sources  of  friction  between 
Protestant  and  Jewish  marriage  part- 
ners are  the  different  days  of  sabbath 
observance,  abstinence  from  pork, 
cessation  from  work  on  Jewish  holy 
days,  and  the  strange  (to  him)  ob- 
servances of  Jewish  customs. 
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Are  All  Interfaith  Marriages 
Destined  for  Failure? 

Though  the  picture  may  seem 
dismal  up  to  this  point,  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  interfaith  mar- 
riage must  always  end  in  failure. 
While  chances  for  success  are  likely 
only  when  the  two  persons  have  un- 
usual maturity  as  well  as  deep  love 
and  respect  for  each  other,  there 
are  some  suggestions  that  will  help 
provide  a  basis  for  a  happy  marriage. 

1.  The  couple  should  talk  freely 
and  openly  about  their  religious 
differences.  If  the  discussion  cannot 
proceed  on  a  tolerant  basis,  without 
anger  or  accusation,  chances  for  a 
successful  marriage  are  very  poor. 

2.  The  couple  should  talk  with 
both  sets  of  in-laws  if  possible. 

3.  They  should  talk  to  clerymen 
of  both  faiths  and  try  to  become  in- 
formed of  the  other's  religion. 

4.  They  should  postpone  marriage 
until  the  problems  can  be  discussed 
thoroughly  and  complete  decisions 
reached.  The  attitude  of  "we'll  solve 
our  religious  problems  after  we  are 
married"  is  likely  to  cause  a  severe 
strain  on  the  marriage. 

The  possible  alternatives  for  set- 
tling the  differences  are: 

1.  One  partner  may  accept  the 
religion  of  the  other.  Such  acceptance 
should  be  as  wholehearted  as  possi- 
ble. The  partner  who  goes  to  the 
faith  of  his  mate  should  not  use  this 
compromise  as  a  lever  to  make  other 
agreements  by  saying,  "Now  I've 
joined  your  church,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  me?" 

2.  Each  of  the  partners  may  go 
his  own  religious  way.  This  prohibits 
the  enjoyment  of  joint  religious  ac- 
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tivity,  which  is  often  a  strong  tie  to 
help  the  marriage  over  rough  spots. 
Though  it  may  be  difficult  enough  to 
go  to  separate  churches,  the  difficulty 
will  be  compounded  when  children 
are  born  and  one  parent  must  go  to 
church  alone  while  the  children  go 
with  the  other. 

3.  The  couple  may  agree  to  dis- 
continue any  formal  religious  prac- 
tices. This  desperate  step  may  rob 
the  marriage  of  its  possible  success, 
since  the  support  of  corporate  wor- 
ship, fellowship,  and  contact  with 
the  clergy  will  not  be  available. 

The  Protestant  should  ask  himself 
these  questions  before  seriously  con- 
sidering marriage  with  a  person  of 
another  faith: 

1.  How  will  I  feel  knowing  that 
my  partner  has  promised  to  try  to 
convert  me  while  I  am  prohibited 
from  criticizing  his  religion? 

2.  Could  I  accept  my  children's 
being  reared  in  a  faith  other  than 
mine,  knowing  they  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  make  any  decision  for 
themselves? 

3.  Am  I  willing  to  abandon  all 
forms  of  birth  control  (prohibited 
by  the  Catholic  Church),  even 
though  a  pregnancy  would  seriously 
endanger  my  wife's  health? 

4.  If  my  Catholic  partner  should 
die,  could  I  conscientiously  see  my 
children  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith? 

5.  Can  I  accept  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  regards  all 
other  religions  as  false  and  heretical? 

6.  Could  I  avoid  friction  with  my 
in-laws  over  questions   of  religion? 

7.  Will  my  own  family  accept  my 
partner  in  spite  of  religious  differ- 
ences? ■  ■ 


Silhouetted  against  the  glare  of  a  hidden  floodlight,  three  members 
of  a  wintering-over  unit  of  U.S.  Navy  Task  Force  explore  ice  forma- 
tions in  an  Antarctic  ice  cave,  filled  with  stalactite-like  icicles. 


Putting  Religion  on  Ice 

By  Russell  T.  Loesch 


THE  telephone  bell  rang  shrilly  in 
the  night.  Again  and  again  it 
rang.  Slowly  into  the  depths  of  a 
sleepy  head  penetrated  the  sounds 
of  the  bell.  Then,  suddenly  the  flight 
of  the  dream  was  broken.  "That's  the 
telephone,"  called  my  wife.  "Who 
can  be  calling  at  this  hour?"  I 
finally  pulled  myself  out  of  a  com- 
fortable bed,  stumbled  over  a  couple 
of  boxes,  and  made  it  to  the  phone. 
I  picked  up  the  receiver  and  said 
drowsily,  "Hello." 


Then  came  the  words:  "This  is 
Jules.  Chaplain  Weidler  is  at  the 
South  Pole  and  wants  to  talk  with 
you."  By  this  time  some  of  the 
sleepy  webs  had  disappeared  and 
I  began  to  register.  Jules  Madey  of 
Clark,  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the 
young  amateur  radio  "hams"  who 
has  done  so  much  during  the  last 
few  years  to  make  it  possible  for 
our  men  in  Antarctica  to  talk  with 
their  families  in  the  States. 

"Hi,  Russ,  this  is  Ed.  I  am  at  the 
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South  Pole  Station.  I  made  it  all 
right,  but  we  are  weathered  in  here. 
I  can  understand  what  they  say 
about  breathing.  I  am  having 
trouble  getting  enough  air  at  this 
ten  thousand  foot  altitude.  Also,  the 
temperature  is  thirty  degrees  below 
zero.  But  it  is  warm  in  the  shack 
under  the  snow. 

"I  just  wanted  to  call  you  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  just  conducted 
the  first  Protestant  communion  serv- 
ice at  the  Pole.  There  were  five  men 
present.  The  doctor  has  just  finished 
an  operation  and  the  fellows  who 
were  helping  him  are  all  worn  out 
so  we  had  only  the  five.  But  it  was 
a  great  thrill.  We  held  the  service  in 
the  little  chapel  which  we  call  'The 
Chapel  of  Our  Faith/  They  need  the 
room  for  other  things,  but  the  com- 
manding officer  says  this  is  something 


which  they  have  got  to  have.  It  is 
a  place  where  any  of  the  men  can 
go  to  be  alone  with  themselves  and 
with  their  God.  There  are  some  Cath- 
olics here,  one  Jew,  and  a  Japanese 
whom  I  believe  is  a  Buddhist.  This 
is  a  real  inter-religion  chapel." 

What  a  thrilling  word  this  was! 
It  was  good  to  know  that  Chaplain 
Edwin  Weidler,  who  is  a  Navy 
Chaplain  of  the  Evangelical  and 
Reformed  Church,  had  gotten 
through  to  the  Pole  Station.  The 
weather  and  flying  had  been  so 
treacherous  that  it  looked  as  if  he 
wouldn't  have  the  opportunity  of 
getting  to  the  Pole  before  the  long 
winter  "night"  set  in.  Chaplain  Ed 
had  volunteered  for  this  assignment 
of  being  the  only  chaplain  for  Opera- 
tion Deep  Freeze  60.  This  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Geophysical  Year 


The  Long  Winter  Night  in  Antarctica  lasts  from  April  to  August.  This  year 
132  Navy  men  and  three  civilians  spent  the  Long  Winter  Night  at  McMurdo. 
Sunrise  came  at  noon,  August  19.  Wintering  over  personnel  observe  the  event 
with  a  flag  raising  ceremony.  It  was  52  degrees  below  zero. 
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Choir  practice  in  the  chapel  at  Williams  Air  Operating  Facility;  it  was  led 
by  LT  John  C.  Condit,  CHC,  USN,  who  was  at  the  organ. 


which  ended  December  1958.  It  is 
expected  that  a  scientific  study  group 
will  be  maintained  in  the  Antarctic 
from  now  on.  As  the  lone  chaplain 
of  the  two  hundred  men  who  will 
"winter  over"  on  this  great  continent, 
Ed  will  have  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  During  the  time  when  flying 
can  be  operated  there  is  much  to 
do  to  get  materials  and  supplies  to 
the  Pole  and  Byrd  Stations  by  air 
drop.  This  means  that  everyone 
works  virtually  around  the  clock 
during  the  twenty-four  hour  daylight 
period.  In  early  December  the  ice 
runway  becomes  too  dangerous  for 
the  heavy  Globemasters  so  they  re- 
turn to  New  Zealand  and  the  States. 
Then  the  great  ice  breakers  come  in 
attempting  to  find  leads  through  the 
shelf  of  the  Ross  Sea  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  tankers  and  supply  ships 
to  tie  up.  When  tied  up,  they  unload 


their  needed  supplies  for  the  winter 
months  ahead  and  the  next  summer 
flying  support  of  the  interior  stations 
during  the  months  before  the  cold 
and  dark  set  in  again. 

THE  chaplain's  job  is  not  just 
preaching  and  conducting  a  wor- 
ship service  on  Sundays.  He  must 
see  to  it  that  all  of  the  "summer" 
workers  are  provided  with  comfort- 
able billets.  He  looks  after  the  recrea- 
tion periods  so  that  the  men  will  not 
get  bored  with  the  isolation.  During 
the  "light"  period  of  the  summer  this 
is  not  too  bad.  But  when  the  daylight 
fades  and  the  long  twenty-four  hour 
darkness  comes,  then  the  isolation 
begins  to  wear  down  the  men.  Then 
there  will  be  periods  of  discussion, 
hobby  classes,  the  finishing  of  cor- 
respondence courses,  taking  tests, 
making  plans  for  the  daylight  ahead. 
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Then  along  with  these  duties  will 
come  those  tragic  times  when  men 
will  be  injured  or  even  killed  by  the 
treacherous  Antarctic  nature  that 
allows  no  liberties. 

There  will  be  times  when  the 
chaplain  will  see  little  things  that 
can  be  magnified  into  great  things 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
before  they  get  out  of  hand.  A  man 
may  talk  too  loudly,  or  pick  his  nose, 
or  whistle  off  key,  and  cause  trouble. 
In  a  normal  situation  any  of  these 
things  would  mean  nothing.  But  in 
the  confinement  of  this  continent 
where  for  six  months  these  men  can 
get  no  mail,  have  no  leaves,  go  no- 
where but  within  the  small  area  of 
the  camp,  work  in  winds  of  fifty  to 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour  and  in 
temperatures  which  average  about 
thirty  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero, 
and  see  the  same  fellows  day  after 
day  throughout  the  long  winter  dark- 
ness, such  tiny  things  can  cause  a 
world    of    trouble.     But    strangely 


enough  these  men  have  learned 
something  of  how  to  get  along  to- 
gether. The  morale  is  very  high  and 
there  are  no  disciplinary  problems. 
After  all,  these  men  volunteered  for 
this  mission.  They  get  no  extra 
hazardous  pay  nor  any  preferential 
treatment  when  they  leave  the  "Ice/" 
So  perhaps  the  chaplain's  job  is 
a  bit  easier  because  of  the  type  of 
men  these  are.  They  have  been 
picked,  it  is  true,  but  they  have 
something  which  is  very  real.  They 
are  the  ones  who  would  have  been 
the  pioneers  of  the  wagon  trains  of 
the  West  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  are  in  the  line  of  the  adven- 
turers such  as  Scott,  Amundsen, 
Shackleton,  and  Byrd.  They  wanted 
to  see  something  beyond  the  horizon. 
They  are  the  ones  who  want  to  climb 
mountains  just  because  the  summit 
is  there.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
made  our  country  great  because  they 
dared  to  conform  to  a  pattern  of 
living  which  was  the  highest  they 


An  unusual  ball  diamond;  but  you  can't  keep  Americans  from  playing  base- 
ball. Men  of  Navy  ships  USS  Atka  and  USS  Burton  Island  engage  in  baseball 
on  the  frozen  wastes  of  Little  America  in  the  Antarctic,  December  31,  1957. 


knew.  They  don't  consider  them- 
selves heroes.  They  know  there  is 
a  job  to  do  and  they  are  doing  it. 

The  chaplain  is  blessed  when  he 
has  men  of  this  type  with  whom  to 
work  and  to  share.  In  1956  a  group 
of  men  like  these,  in  their  spare  time, 
built  the  little  chapel  which  stands 
today  at  McMurdo  Williams  Navy 
Air  Facility.  The  little  chapel  stands 
in  the  shadow  of  Observation  Hill 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  erected 
a  cross  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Scott  who  left  this  area  to  make  his 
way  to  the  Pole,  but  who  died  with 
his  companions  on  their  return.  His 
memory  shines  from  that  cross  on 
the  hill  down  to  the  cross  on  the 
steeple  of  the  McMurdo  chapel.  The 
men  who  worship  in  this  new  chapel 
are  of  the  same  stuff  as  these  early 
explorers.  They  are  close  to  God 
because  in  the  vastness  and  terrible- 
ness  of  the  Antarctic  world  the  real 
things  stand  out.  The  basic  elements 
of  life  are  really  important  here. 
Away  from  the  gadgets  and  "things" 
man  can  find  the  real  values.  He 
knows  he  is  not  alone  for  there  is 
One  who  cares.  He  knows  who  is 
his  brother  because  he  walks  the 
trails  with  him  and  works  on  the  ice 
beside  him.  His  life  is  in  his 
brother's  hands  and  vice  versa.  This 
is  a  place  where  a  man  finds  out 
early  that  he  cannot  stand  alone. 
The  doctor  at  McMurdo  says  that 
the  greatest  example  of  brotherhood 
he  knows  is  to  let  your  trail  mate 
put  his  frost-bitten  feet  on  your 
warm  stomach  to  thaw  them.  So 
love  of  God  and  love  of  man  seem 
somehow  to  come  naturally  here 
where  you  can  get  away  from  the 


man-made  religiosity  which  we 
sometimes  find  in  civilization. 

So  the  task  of  the  chaplain  is  to 
help  express  this  closeness  to  God 
and  to  fellow  man  and  to  aid  in  the 
worship  of  a  Father  who  becomes 
very  real  on  the  "Ice."  There  is  a 
great  temptation  for  men  in  isolation 
to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  out- 
side world  too  completely  and  to 
throw  their  minds  into  "neutral"  for 
the  period  on  the  "Ice"  and  simply 
vegetate  until  the  planes  come  back 
in  the  spring.  The  chaplain  has  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  keep  a 
man's  growing  edge  alive  and 
creative.  He  can  challenge,  sharpen, 
and  motivate  these  who  would  slip 
into  this  lethargy  to  keep  alive  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  which 
belongs  to  all  of  the  "community." 

The  love  which  makes  the  world 
go  round  must  be  practiced  here  or 
disaster  will  take  place.  So  it  is  that 
men  on  the  "Ice"  learn  quickly  that 
love  and  brotherhood  are  not  just 
preachers'  words.  They  are  living 
realities  and  no  man  can  come  back 
— from  the  "Ice"  and  ever  be  the 
same  again.  It  will  bring  out  the  best 
of  stable  personalities;  and  it  will 
bring  out  the  worst  of  the  weak.  In 
short,  the  "Ice"  separates  the  men 
from  the  boys  in  quick  order,  and  the 
glory  of  it  is  that  the  boys  soon  learn 
to  become  men.  Isolated  from  the 
world,  Antarctica  is  not  isolated 
from  God.  "His  dominion  is  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  River  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth"  (Zech.  9:10). 


A    pessimist   is   someone   who   likes   to 

listen    to    the   patter   of   little   defeats. 

■—Edith    Ogutsch 
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CHRISTIANS  IN  UNIFORM 


By  William  R.  Kreh 


AN  American  Army  sergeant  is 
bringing  plenty  of  sunshine  into 
the  lives  of  orphans  in  the  Korean 
village  of  Chunchon. 

He's  Staff  Sergeant  William  J. 
Wade  of  Sacramento,  California, 
who  has  waged  a  one-man  campaign 
since  he  arrived  in  Korea  to  help 
the  kids  at  the  Chunchon  orphanage. 
And  his  campaign  so  far  has  netted 
more  than  $1,800  in  cash  and  large 
quantities  of  clothing  and  toys. 

The  sergeant  says  he  feels  that 
"God  wanted  me  to  do  this  work 
while  I  was  in  Korea.  I've  got  to 

give  him  all  the  praise  and  credit." 

«     «     « 

A  GROUP  of  lepers  on  the  tiny 
Caribbean  Island  of  St.  John's, 
Antiqua,  no  longer  need  crude 
kerosene  lamps  to  light  their  homes. 

They  now  have  electricity — 
thanks  to  eight  U.S.  Navy  men  who 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  help  those 
stricken  with  the  dread  disease. 

The  eight  sailors,  attached  to  the 
Navy's  oceanographic  facility  on  St. 
John's,  discovered  that  the  colony, 
located  in  a  remote  area  of  the 
British  island,  had  no  electricity  in 
their  homes.  They  decided  to  do 
something  about  it. 

First,  they  raised  money — $350 
from  a  dance,  $150  for  winning  first 
prize  in  an  island  carnival  parade 
with  a  float  they  built,   and   $300 
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they    solicited   from    Americans    on 
the  island. 

Then,  working  during  their  off- 
duty  hours,  the  eight  men  erected 
poles,  strung  up  electric  wires  and 
street  lights  and  installed  electric 
wiring  and  fixtures  in  the  lepers' 
cottages.  They  hooked  the  system  up 
to  a  large  generator  they  had  bought 
and  installed,  and  in  a  special  cere- 
mony, Rear  Admiral  Daniel  V. 
Gallery  pulled  the  switch  that 
flooded  the  leper  village  with  bright 
lights. 

a       *       * 

COME  Air 
v3  Force  bases 
have  stamp  clubs, 
sports  car  clubs, 
skin-diving  clubs, 
etc.  But  Naha 
Air  Force  Base  on 
Okinawa  boasts 
of  a  clown  club, 
and  it's  dedicated 
to  bringing 
laughter  into  the 
fives  of  kids  who  need  cheering  up. 
The  unusual  club  was  founded  by 
Airmen  First  Class  George  L.  Hamar 
and  David  H.  Gasque,  Jr.  They  acted 
as  clowns  at  a  Ryukyuan-American 
friendship  carnival  and  had  so  much 
fun  amusing  kids  they  decided  to 
keep  it  up.  Other  grease-painted  air- 
men joined,  and  soon  the  outfit  was 


adding  pantomime  acts,  tumbling 
and  trampoline  work  to  its  program. 
The  airmen  offer  their  routines 
free  to  any  agency  on  Okinawa  for 
the  entertainment  of  young  children. 
*      a      * 

LITTLE  three- 
year  -  old 
Cathy  Morris  of 
B  i  s  c  o  e  ,  North 
Carolina,  has  a 
new  home, 
thanks  to  a  group 
of  Marines  on 
the  other  side  of 
the  country 
whom  she's  never 
seen. 

It  all  started  when  Staff  Sergeant 
Morgan  L.  Wilkinson  served  as  es- 
cort for  the  body  of  Cathy's  eighteen- 
year-old  brother,  Ashley  Morris,  who 
died  while  stationed  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, California.  When  Staff  Sergeant 
Wilkinson  returned  to  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, he  told  his  friends  of  an  un- 
mailed  letter  found  in  the  personal 
effects  of  young  Morris  after  his 
death  from  a  heart  attack. 

The  letter  promised  a  new  home 
to  Cathy.  Her  brother  had  bought  a 
piece  of  property  for  the  family  be- 
fore enlisting,  but  financial  condi- 
tions forced  the  Morris  family  to  give 
up  construction. 

When  members  of  Camp  Pendle- 
ton's Third  Amphibious  Tractor  Bat- 
talion heard  the  story,  they  chipped 
in  with  enough  cash  to  have  the 
four-room  house  finished.  ■  ■ 

For  making  a  man  repent  his  sins, 
there's  nothing  quite  as  convincing  as 
catching  him. 

— G.    Norman    Collie,    Quote 


STRATEGY  BY 
REMOTE  CONTROL 

One  of  the  most  time-worn  of 
football  stories  is  the  one  concerning 
the  coach  who,  seeking  to  test  the 
alertness  of  one  of  his  players,  asked 
him:  "If  we  had  the  ball  on  the 
other  team's  nine-yard  line,  with 
fourth  down,  what  would  you  do?" 

To  which  the  player  replied:  "I'd 
move  to  the  other  end  of  the  bench 
so  I  could  see  better." 

But  there  is  a  real-life  switch  on 
this  yarn.  Glenn  Killinger,  the  vet- 
eran football  coach  at  West  Chester 
(Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, tells  it  on  himself. 

During  the  era  of  the  platoon 
system  in  college  football,  Killinger 
used  substitutes  freely.  After  practic- 
ally every  play,  in  would  go  a  sub, 
carrying  instructions  to  the  quarter- 
back as  to  what  to  do  next. 

One  day  during  a  practice  session, 
Killinger  noticed  that  his  quarter- 
back had  a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes. 
Approaching  the  boy,  he  said  sharp- 
ly: "Quick!  We're  on  our  own  forty- 
yard  line,  third  down  and  five  to  go, 
and  there  are  two  minutes  of  playing 
time  remaining.  What  would  you 
do?" 

The  kid  didn't  blink. 

"Coach,"  he  said,  "I'd  stall  in  the 
huddle  for  ten  seconds.  By  that  time 
the  guy  you  sent  in  to  tell  me  what 
to  do  would  have  arrived." 

—EDGAR  WILLIAMS 
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HOW  TO  BE 
GODLIKE 


By  John  W.  May 


WHEN  one  is  sanctified  wholly, 
he  is  not  free  from  obligations 
and  responsibilities.  There  is  the  re- 
sultant life  to  be  considered.  His 
experience  hinges  on  his  faithfulness 
in  holy  living.  Only  as  he  demon- 
strates to  the  world  that  he  is 
cleansed  and  kept  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  he  be  able  to  maintain  the 
experience.  We  may  well  consider 
the  character  of  holy  living. 

Holy  living  is  characterized  by 
godlikeness.  Sanctification  does  not 
make  man  a  God,  but  godlike.  So 
much  in  the  world  today  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  God  that  there  is  a 
dire  need  for  the  demonstration  of 
godlikeness.  This  characteristic  must 
be  demonstrated  in  business,  pleas- 
ure, and  association.  Those  who 
possess  holiness  of  heart  and  life  will 
not  manifest  an  anti-God,  anti-Christ, 
or  any  other  spirit  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  God.  This  is  further  evi- 


denced as  an  inner  condition.  It 
cannot  be  put  on  or  off  as  one  does 
a  garment,  but  is  the  result  of  a 
second  definite  work  of  grace. 

Holy  living  is  characterized  by 
Christian  graces.  These  graces  are 
the  opposite  of  carnal  manifestations. 
They  are  faith  instead  of  fear,  praise 
instead  of  pessimism,  cheer  instead 
of  criticism,  prayer  instead  of  perse- 
cution, love  instead  of  lust,  liberty 
instead  of  license,  service  instead  of 
selfishness,  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
graciousness  of  the  sanctified  is  a 
true  characteristic  of  holy  living. 
The  sanctified  are  easily  entreated. 
Hardness  and  harshness  are  out  of 
harmony  with  holy  living.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  sanctified  are  without 
strength  of  character.  They  must  op- 
pose that  which  is  evil  and  degrad- 
ing, but  they  do  not  manifest  a  carnal 
spirit  in  doing  so.  Their  testimonies; 
are  not  "at"  people  but  praise  to 
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God.  Their  prayers  are  not  sermons 
but  supplications.  Their  conversation 
meets  the  standards  of  holy  living, 
and  their  lives,  the  approval  of  God. 
Holy  living  is  characterized  by 
genuineness.  No  one  will  deny  the 
existence  of  the  counterfeit;  but  it 
is  tragic  when  the  counterfeit  sup- 
plants the  genuine.  The  counterfeit 
is  no  more  acceptable  to  holy  living 
than  counterfeit  money  to  the  busi- 
ness world.  It  has  a  different  look 
and  ring  and  has  no  backing.  Its 
falsity  may  be  detected  and  exposed, 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  profes- 
sor. Its  testimonies  are  tiresome,  its 
prayers  powerless,  and  its  love  luster- 
less.  The  genuine  needs  no  bolster- 
ing. It  will  work  itself  out  in  every- 
day living.  It  will  be  ethical  in  busi- 
ness relations,  faithful  in  church 
relations,  and  fruitful  in  labor  for  the 
Lord.  The  genuine  is  clearly  revealed 
when  living  is  put  to  the  test.  Each 
brush  with  the  world  makes  it  shine 
brighter.  Like  the  genuine  coin  as 
compared  with  the  counterfeit,  it  has 
a  different  ring — triumphant  rather 
than  dead  or  dull.  The  genuine 
brings  joy  and  consolation;  the 
counterfeit,  defeat  and  deadness. 
"It's  real,"  is  a  phrase  fraught  with 
meaning  as  a  characteristic  of  holy 
living.  It  is  a  reality  which  results 
only  from  a  definite  submission  to 
the  will  of  God  and  a  consecration 
to  his  cause;  a  submission  which 
spells  defeat  to  self  and  a  consecra- 
tion of  all  to  Christ.  ■  ■ 


You  get  the  notion  now  that  cigarets 
are  so  improved  that  anybody  who 
doesn't  smoke  can't  be  much  interested 
in  his  health 

— Franklin  P.  Jones  in  Quote 
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I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ:  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth. 


Are  there  times  when  you  had 
rather  people  did  not  know  that  you 
are  a  Christian?  Does  this  feeling 
show  you  are  in  the  wrong  place 
with  the  wrong  crowd?  Actually,  we 
have  no  need  to  be  ashamed;  indeed, 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
that  we  belong  to  Christ  and  the 
Christian  church.  We  follow  the 
world's  greatest  leader;  the  world's 
Savior;  the  Son  of  God.  And  we  are 
members  of  "the  body  of  Christ" 
when  we  belong  to  the  Christian 
church!  Note  in  our  verse  for  the 
month  what  Paul  says. 
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POOR      DISTRIBUTION:      A      bald- 
headed  man  with  a  mustache. 

— The  Washington  Post 
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Protestants  Believe:  In  Religious  Freedom 


By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 


IN  the  history  of  mankind,  there  have  been  three  views  about  the 
relation  of  church  and  state.  One  is  that  the  church  is  above  the 
state.  Wherever  this  idea  has  prevailed,  a  totalitarian  church  has 
dominated  the  state's  officials  and  laws  and  suppressed  religious  liberty. 
Another  view  is  that  the  state  is  above  the  church.  This  view  when 
dominant  has  led  a  totalitarian  state  to  coerce  the  church  into  obedi- 
ence and  likewise  has  denied  religious  liberty. 

The  other  view — that  the  church  and  state  exist  side  by  side  and 
each  is  to  be  separate  from  the  other — is  the  view  to  which  we  give 
allegiance  here  in  America.  And  this  concept  has  provided  a  most 
wholesome  atmosphere  not  only  for  the  development  of  democratic 
political  ideals  but  also  for  the  growth  of  religious  institutions  of  all 
kinds. 

Protestants  believe  that  the  church  should  be  free  from  the  state, 
and  the  state  free  from  the  church.  Moreover,  they  believe  that  within 
the  state  individual  members  of  the  church  must  have  the  right  to 
obey  God,  if  need  be,  over  against  men.  And  within  the  church  itself 
each  member  is  given  the  right  to  place  conscience  above  everything 
else  and  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  In  other  words, 
Protestants  believe  in  religious  freedom. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  shades  of  interpretation  and  degrees 
of  practice.  Yet  taking  everything  into  consideration  it  can  be  said 
that  Protestants  down  through  the  centuries  have  been  champions 
of  religious  liberty.  They  have  stood  for  the  open  Bible.  They  have 
insisted  upon  the  right  of  the  individual  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  leads.  And  they  have  fought  for  a  free  church  in  a 
free  state. 

Today  religious  freedom  is  being  challenged  both  from  without  and 
within  the  church.  Nationalism  and  communism  attack  it  on  one  side; 
ecclesiasticism  and  dogmatism  attack  it  on  the  other  side.  Many  even 
question  whether  religious  freedom  is  worth  its  price.  It  is  our  convic- 
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tion  that  freedom  in  religion  is  a  very  precious  heritage  and  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  achieve  the  full  measure  of  New  Testament  religion 
unless  we  have  found  our  freedom  in  Christ. 


Freedom  in  the  Early  Church 

Few  of  us  realize  to  what  extent  the  early  church  had  to  struggle 
in  order  to  win  its  freedom.  At  the  beginning  Christianity  developed 
within  the  framework  of  a  totally  Jewish  setting.  It  first  took  root  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues.  It  inherited  the  Hebrew  moral  code  and  its 
Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament.  The  ceremonies,  customs,  laws  of  the 
early  Christians  were  those  of  the  Jews,  since  the  early  Christians  were 
Jews. 

When  Peter  and  Paul  reached  out  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  when  Christianity  was  accepted  by  the  Gentiles,  a  crisis 
developed  in  the  church.  The  issue  was  this:  Must  a  convert  to 
Christianity  be  circumcised  and  accept  the  basic  legal  and  moral 
code  of  the  Jews?  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church  said 
yes.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Peter  and  Paul,  on  the  basis  of  their 
evangelistic  experience,  declared  boldly  that  Gentiles  do  not  have  to 
become  Jews  in  order  to  become  Christians. 

We  find  this  controversy  is  a  white  hot  condition  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  We  also  find  it  reflected  in  the  letter  of  Paul.  Much  credit 
for  the  freeing  of  the  early  church  from  the  bonds  of  the  law  must  be 
given  the  new  church  at  Antioch  because  it  was  at  Antioch  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  the  Gentiles  and  demonstrated  that  his  power 
did  not  depend  upon  the  keeping  of  the  law.  When  Peter  and  Paul 
saw  this  with  their  own  eyes,  they  were  able  to  convince  James  and 
other  elders  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Then  the  early  church  was 
set  free.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  religious  liberty. 


The  Loss  of  Freedom 

Just  when  or  exactly  how  the  church  lost  its  freedom  again  it  is 
hard  to  say;  it  was  a  gradual  process  and  many  different  factors  were 
involved  in  it.  But  as  the  church  passed  through  the  period  of  being 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  Roman  state,  as  it  began  under  pressure 
to  crystallize  its  theology,  and  later  as  it  closed  its  mind  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  gradually  Christianity  became  a  fixed,  solid  system  of 
dogma  and  ceremonies.  Freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  conscience, 
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could  have  little  part  in  such  a  rigid,  formal  religion  now  under  the 
control  of  hierarchy. 

In  this  period  of  fixed  dogma  we  find  the  worst  persecution  and 
inquisition  taking  place.  It  is  indeed  a  very  dark  blot  upon  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church.  For  example,  the  Anabaptists  who  believed 
in  separation  of  church  and  state,  were  terribly  persecuted  by  Prot- 
estants in  several  parts  of  Europe.  Wars  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  even  between  Protestants  and  Protestants,  lasted  for 
decades.  It  was  only  after  much  suffering  and  the  shedding  of  blood 
that  Protestants  came  to  discover  that  freedom  in  Christ  also  means 
freedom  in  other  areas  of  life. 


State  Control  of  Religion 

In  Europe  today  there  are  many  state-church  arrangements  which 
call  for  state  funds  to  support  the  churches.  Even  in  areas  controlled 
by  communism  this  is  true.  Here  exists  the  strange  paradox  of  com- 
munism supporting  the  actual  program  and  the  clergy  of  the  Christian 
churches. 

It  may  seem  like  an  easy  way  out,  this  support  of  the  church  by 
the  state.  But  is  it?  When  a  whole  nation  is  compelled  by  law  to 
support  one  religious  body  (whether  Protestant,  Eastern  Orthodox  or 
Roman  Catholic)  there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong.  It  is  that 
minority  (or  that  one-half  per  cent)  that  is  the  real  issue.  We  can 
never  afford  to  coerce  even  one  soul  into  supporting  what  his  own 
conscience  rebels  against. 

In  state-supported  churches  we  usually  find  state^controlled 
churches.  It  almost  always  follows  that  those  who  supply  the  money 
call  the  tune.  It  is  not  always  the  case,  yet  it  is  so  true  that  a  dangerous 
situation  has  been  created.  Even  when  the  state  does  not  control  out- 
wardly, the  church  is  so  weakened  in  spirit  that  it  becomes  an  easy 
victim  of  the  state.  Under  such  circumstances  the  spirit  of  evangelism 
is  neglected  and  Christian  stewardship  hardly  exists.  Only  when  the 
church  has  to  support  itself,  on  a  free  and  voluntary  basis,  does  it  come 
to  the  place  in  its  own  thinking  where  it  can  be  free  and  grant  full 
freedom  to  others. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  visualize  in  America  the  state's  taking 
control  of  religion  or  the  churches.  Yet  small  encroachments  such  as 
bus  transportation  for  parochial  schools,  gifts  by  the  government  to 
church  hospitals  and  the  like,  may  lead  to  control. 
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Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  United  States'  Constitution  reads  as 
follows: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

This  first  part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  is  absolutely  essential  to  our 
democratic  system  of  government.  We  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  religious  forces  of  our  nation  had  much  to  do  both  with  the 
principles  behind  this  law  and  its  enactment  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
On  the  basis  of  this  first  amendment  we  derive  our  basic  principle  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Just  what  does  this  phrase,  "separation  of  church  and  state,"  really 
mean?  One  interpretation  is  that  it  means  the  complete  separation  of 
the  organized  church  and  the  government  itself. 

That  is,  there  shall  be  a  free  church  in  a  free  state.  The  state, 
under  these  conditions,  must  not  use  tax  money  to  support  any  or- 
ganized form  of  religion;  nor  should  the  church,  in  any  manner,  at- 
tempt to  control  the  actual  agreement  of  the  nation.  In  this  sense 
there  is  a  "wall  of  separation"  between  the  church  and  the  state. 

It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  on  innumerable  occasions  that 
the  government  does,  to  a  degree,  support  religion.  It  has  a  Chaplains 
Corps  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  provides  chapels  and  religious  services. 
Moreover,  it  has  chaplains  in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate.  The  government  allows  tax  exemption  for  churches  and 
religious  institutions.  Prayer  is  offered  at  inauguration  services  and 
at  cabinet  meetings.  In  these,  and  in  other  ways,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  principles,  practices  and  ideals  of  religion  itself  are  not  being 
separated  from  the  government  of  this  nation. 

Does  not  this  formal  recognition  of  religion  by  the  government 
violate  the  first  amendment?  A  few  think  so,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens  believe  that  the  first  amendment  favors  the  free  expression  of 
religion  everywhere,  even  in  Washington  itself.  But  the  amendment 
does  not  place  one  church  against  another,  nor  does  it  allow  one  faith 
to  gain  dominance  over  the  other.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  public  funds  must  not  be  used  to  support  any  specific  religious 
institution.  Surely  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  both  church  and  state 
for  each  to  have  separate  financial  support. 
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Responsibility  of  Freedom 

Freedom  of  press,  assembly  and  religion  are  essential  aspects  of 
American  life.  Without  these  freedoms  our  nation  would  never  be  the 
leader  it  is  today  in  the  promotion  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  We  glory  in  our  freedom  and  feel  proud  to  be  Americans.  Yet 
all  too  often,  while  supporting  freedom  in  theory,  many  people  have 
not  caught  the  full  meaning  of  the  responsibility  of  freedom. 

Those  who  really  believe  in  freedom  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
see  that  it  is  not  abused;  for  there  is  a  point  at  which  freedom  can  be 
pushed  over  into  the  area  of  license.  This  sometimes  happens  when 
freedom  is  not  supported  by  discipline.  Freedom,  in  order  to  mean 
very  much,  must  have  within  itself  idealism,  high  principles  and  sound 
character.  Freedom  which  is  founded  upon  the  kind  of  religion  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  has  in  it  large  elements  of  love  and 
sacrifice. 

Just  to  be  free  is  not  enough.  We  must  be  free  for  a  purpose;  we 
must  be  free  in  order  to  become  better  personally  and  to  create  a 
better  community.  Unless  our  freedom  gives  us  a  plus  in  both  in- 
dividual achievement  and  community  relations  then  it  fast  becomes  an 
empty  slogan.  Democracy  is  only  a  word  until  we  put  real  meaning 
into  it.  So  it  is  with  freedom.  The  very  heart  of  religious  freedom  is 
that  of  giving  freedom  as  well  as  taking  it;  of  being  willing  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  freedom  to  think,  believe  and  share  is  main- 
tained. Those  who  accept  responsibility  for  freedom  are  those  who  will 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  it  grounded  upon  discipline  and  un- 
selfishness. 


Freedom  for  Others  Too 

Most  of  us  want  religious  freedom  for  ourselves,  for  our  church, 
for  our  cause.  But  many  of  us  are  unwilling  to  grant  the  same  freedom 
we  want  for  ourselves  to  others  with  whom  we  do  not  agree.  Yet 
here  is  the  real  test  of  freedom.  The  Puritans  sought  freedom  in 
America,  but  were  not  willing  to  grant  freedom  to  those  who  did 
not  hold  their  views.  It  took  Roger  Williams,  who  went  through  severe 
persecution  and  hardships  because  of  his  different  convictions,  to 
establish  a  colony  in  which  all  would  be  free  to  follow  his  own  con- 
science^— even  the  atheist. 

There  is  no  true  religious  freedom  until  we  are  willing  to. protect 
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the  right  of  all  people,  and  all  religions,  to  follow  without  fear  or 
persecution,  their  own  rites,  programs  and  policies.  "Toleration"  is  not 
enough;  it  is  really  too  degrading.  Paternalism  will  never  do;  it  has 
too  much  hypocrisy  in  it.  There  must,  if  we  are  to  have  true  freedom, 
be  a  basis  of  equality  of  privilege.  Everybody  must  have  a  perfect 
right,  protected  by  law,  to  think,  to  worship,  to  propagate  his  faith. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  agree  with  everybody  else.  This  is 
impossible.  Freedom  does  not  demand  uniformity.  But  it  does  mean 
that  even  while  disagreeing  we  can  still  live  in  peace  and  fellowship 
with  our  fellow  men.  And  in  this  "fellowship  of  disagreement"  comes 
a  new  degree  of  brotherhood  which  has  in  it  an  element  of  redemption. 

Truth  and  Freedom 

Freedom  and  truth  go  hand  in  hand.  In  fact,  those  who  want  to 
be  free  must  also  possess  truth.  And  the  opposite  also  holds  true. 
Those  who  will  not  take  the  time  to  discover  the  truth  will  always  be 
slaves  of  error  and  falsehood. 

The  tragic  thing  today  is  that  many  people  (some  of  whom  are 
within  our  churches)  believe  that  freedom  can  be  separated  from 
facts  and  make  a  business  of  confusing  freedom  with  license.  But  the 
end  result  is  always  misunderstanding  and  bitterness.  Because  no  life, 
no  institution,  no  church  can  find  great  achievement  in  the  realm  of 
false  claims  and  bitter  antagonism. 

Freedom  does  not  come  with  accusations;  freedom  comes  when  we 
enter  into  the  realm  of  truth  itself.  When  we  tell  the  truth,  seek  the 
truth,  discover  truth,  then  in  the  process  we  become  free  people.  Our 
very  point  of  view  is  enlarged.  Our  undertaking  is  increased.  We 
become  enriched  by  the  spirit  of  truth  which  has  become  our  guide. 

Because  this  association  of  freedom  with  truth  is  so  important, 
our  churches  should  give  much  more  attention  to  it.  There  is  today 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  our  churches  to  lead  the  whole  world 
in  the  adventure  of  truth-seeking.  It  might  mean  readjusting  some  of 
our  thinking.  It  might  mean  the  willingness  to  re-examine  some  of  our 
theological  ideas.  Yet  surely  the  cause  of  Christ  will  be  advanced  if 
the  churches  stand  foursquare  for  real  freedom  in  truth! 

Jesus  bound  together  in  an  indissoluble  tie  truth  and  freedom  when 
he  uttered  the  words,  "And  you  will  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
will  make  you  free/'  There  are  many  efforts  in  the  world  today  to 
separate  these  two  concepts;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  fight  with  all 
our  spiritual  might  to  keep  them  together. 
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Freedom  in  the  Pulpit 

If  religious  freedom  is  to  mean  anything  at  all,  there  must  be  a 
free  pulpit.  This  means  that  once  a  person  is  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry  he  (or  she)  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  God.  From  this 
time  forward  the  preacher  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  the  message 
which  he  receives  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  a  man  of  God,  and 
the  people  need  to  hear  God's  message. 

It  may  be  possible  that  we  will  not  always  agree  with  everything 
the  pastor  says  from  the  pulpit.  We  have  the  right  to  disagree  with 
him.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have  the  right  to  keep  him  from 
saying  what  he  has  in  his  heart.  If  we  assume  this  "right"  we  will 
then  rob  the  church  of  its  most  precious  possession — the  presence  of 
the  living,  speaking  God. 

Therefore  it  is  essential  that  instead  of  trying  to  curtail  a  pastor's 
prophetic  function,  we  ought  to  encourage  it.  We  need  divine  leader- 
ship today.  We  must  have  true  spiritual  guidance.  When  pulpit 
committees  place  restrictions  upon  potential  ministers,  as  they  some- 
times do,  they  should  realize  that  by  doing  so  they  are  robbing  the 
church  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel — free  souls  who  speak  freely  the 
Word  of  God. 

A  pulpit  which  is  in  anyway  restricted  is  not  a  true  pulpit  of  the 
Christian  gospel.  And  no  preacher,  worth  his  salt,  will  endure  for  long 
such  unchristian  restrictions.  A  minister  who  cannot  preach  what 
he  is  called  by  God  to  preach  not  only  becomes  frustrated,  but  loses 
the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Religious  Freedom  in  America 

Here  in  America  we  ought,  because  of  our  inheritance,  to  agree  upon 
certain  basic  principles  of  religious  freedom.  I  suggest  these: 

1.  All  shall  have  full  freedom  to  accept,  or  to  reject  a  religious 
faith. 

2.  Every  faith  shall  have  the  right  to  teach,  preach  and  to  propa- 
gate itself. 

3.  The  state  shall,  in  no  way,  restrict,  control  or  regulate,  religious 
beliefs. 

4.  Tax  money  shall  not  be  used  for  any  establishment  of  religion. 

5.  All  denominational  groups  will  be  free  and  equal  in  respect 
to  the  law  of  the  land;  at  no  time  shall  one  be  given  preference  over 
another. 
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6.  Parents  shall  have  the  right  to  educate  their  children  in  what- 
ever faith  they  please  (or  no  faith)  and  be  free  to  send  their  children 
either  to  private  or  public  schools. 

7.  Sectarian  religion  shall  not  be  taught  in  public  schools,  but 
released  time  may  be  provided  for  religious  education  outside  of  the 
school  building. 

8.  America  does  not  need  or  welcome  religious  political  parties. 

9.  Bigotry  has  no  place  in  American  life. 

10.  There  should  never  be  a  religious  test  for  any  political  office. 

11.  Brotherhood  is  a  two-way  street. 

12.  There  are  wide  areas  of  practical  religious  cooperation  which 
do  not  require  any  compromise  of  religious  convictions. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  importance  of  working 
for  the  maintenance  of  freedom.  It  is  not  something  given  to  us  once 
and  for  all.  Each  generation  must  fight  for  its  freedom;  and  this 
applies  to  religious  freedom  as  much  as  to  political  freedom.  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  You  can  recall  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  people  were  negligent  about  this  and  soon  they  had  lost 
their  freedom.  Thank  God,  our  forefathers  were  men  of  conviction  on 
this  point.  May  we  ever  be!  May  we  be  willing  to  sacrifice  for  freedom 
and  follow  in  their  train! 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  SPEAKS 
ON  RELIGIOUS   FREEDOM 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  supported  the  cause  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  several  important  decisions. 
One  such  decision  is  the  Everson  case  (1947).  Through  it  the 
court  declared: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the  First  Amendment 
means  at  least  this:  Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion, 
aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can 
force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  remain  away  from  church 
against  his  will  or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in  any 
religion. 

Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organization  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause  against 
establishment  of  religion  by  law  was  intended  to  erect  a  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state. 
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The  Olympic  Games  are  coming  up  in  Rome,  Italy, 
August  25-September  11 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


TODAY,  wherever  one  walks  in 
Rome,  he'll  encounter  dozens  of 
alley  cats  roaming  the  streets.  These 
feline  hordes  infest  the  city's  many 
buildings  and  byways,  hunting  mice 
and  stray  scraps  from  visiting  tour- 
ists. And  in  the  heart  of  Ancient 
Rome,  he'll  even  find  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  Colosseum. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  larger 


animals  prowled  the  amphitheater. 
Back  in  A.D.  80,  when  the  Colos- 
seum first  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public,  the  Emperor  Titus  celebrated 
the  occasion  with  a  one  hundred  day 
spectacular;  condemning  five  thou- 
sand gladiators  and  wild  animals  to 
a  fight  to  the  death  in  the  arena. 

With  this  baptism  of  blood,  a  new 
monument    to    human    crueltv    was 


A  ancient  Colosseum  of  Rome  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  decadent  condition. 
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Man  against  beast  in  the  Colosseum.  Corpses  of  gladiators  were  hooked  and 
dragged  out  the  "Libitinensis"  (after  Libitina,  goddess  of  death).  If,  by  some 
stroke  of  luck,  the  gladiator  still  lived,  he  was  carried  to  the  "Spoliarium," 
stripped  of  his  armor  and  promptly  killed. 


thus  dedicated,  launching  a  stadium 
unequalled  and  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  the  "sport." 

This  year,  nineteen  centuries  after 
the  Colosseum's  completion,  Rome 
will  again  witness  some  exciting 
games.  Four  millions  of  visitors  will 
pour  into  the  Eternal  City  to  view 
the  1960  Olympics.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  their  money's 
worth,  for  a  more  dramatic  setting 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Spectators 
will  see  the  Marathon,  for  example, 
run  on  the  famed  Appian  Way — 
parade  route  of  Caesar's  triumphant 


legions.  The  race  will  end  at  the 
Arch  of  Constantine,  beside  the  Col- 
osseum. 

The  Marathon  would  have  hardly 
aroused  the  sporting  blood  of  Titus' 
old  Romans,  however.  They  were 
connoisseurs  of  death! 

When  you  visit  the  Colosseum, 
you  can  almost  recapture  those  ter- 
rible moments  of  yesterday  when 
the  mob  roared  for  blood  and  men 
died  like  flies.  There  is  no  admission 
charge  although  a  small  fee  is  re- 
quired to  explore  the  upper  tiers. 
So  let's  take  a  quick  look  inside. 
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You'll  enter  by  the  Door  of  Life, 
one  of  eighty  entrances.  See  .  .  . 
there  are  the  old  Roman  numerals 
still  visible  above  the  archway. 

The  size  of  this  colossal  building 
immediately  dwarfs  you — it  covers 
an  area  of  six  acres.  Once  inside 
you'll  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  its 
past  glory  for  all  that  is  left  now  is 
gutted  ruins,  the  empty  windows, 
the  dirty  and  weather-beaten  stones. 

Except  for  a  few  souvenir  vendors 
raucously  hawking  their  wares,  you 
are  alone.  An  empty  silence  sur- 
rounds the  walls.  For  even  today,  you 
hear  little  laughter  in  the  Colosseum. 
What  was  it  like  in  A.D.  22?  What 
transpired  in  this  vast,  Methuselah- 
like stadium? 

The  guide  explains  that  the  Colos- 
seum was  built  by  the  Emperors 
Vespasian  and  Titus  to  celebrate  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  He  points  out 
the  underground  dungeons  where  the 
prisoners  were  kept,  the  vaulted 
archways  and  entrances  from  which 


roaring,  500-pound  lions  and  tigers 
once  galloped,  the  89-yard  long 
oval  arena  whose  sandy  floor  often 
ran  red  with  human  blood.  A  large 
wooden  cross  stretches  its  long  silent 
shadow  toward  us  from  the  west 
side  of  the  stadium,  the  only  visible 
reminder  of  early  Christian  martyr- 
dom. 

Slowly,  as  the  guide  spins  his  chill- 
ing tales  of  the  Colosseum's  infamous 
history,  you  learn  the  true  facts  con- 
nected with  this  cruel  structure. 

ERECTED  on  a  section  of  Nero's 
lake  gardens,  the  stadium  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  the  emperor  which  once 
stood  outside — seven  feet  taller  than 
our  own  Statue  of  Liberty!  It  con- 
tains three  tiers  or  levels.  There  was 
once  a  fourth  level  of  wood  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  A.D.  217. 
Most  of  the  stones  are  about  a  yard 
square  and  weigh  several  hundred 
pounds  apiece — each  one  put  there 


This  is  an  air  view  of  the  Colosseum. 


by  the  efforts  of  some  twelve  thou- 
sand slaves  conscripted  from  the 
Palestine  War.  They  toiled  for  eight 
years  on  the  construction. 

The  stadium's  first  tier  was  oc- 
cupied by  various  officials  and  sena- 
tors with  separate  podiums  for  the 
emperor  and  the  vestal  virgins.  The 
next  level  was  reserved  for  the 
wealthy;  the  third  awarded  the 
masses.  Soldiers  of  the  Imperial 
Legion  occupied  the  fourth  story 
level  and  it  was  strictly  SRO — 
"Standing   Room   Only." 

In  this  day  and  age,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  human  beings  once 
bought  tickets  to  see  other  men  die. 
But  admittance  to  the  Colosseum's 
50,000  seats  was  by  reservation 
only;  the  tickets  were  numbered  clay 
chips.  The  Roman  Games  lasted  five 
months  out  of  the  year  much  like 
our  own  baseball  season.  And  a  gay 
festival  air  prevailed. 

The  Games  would  begin  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  as  the  gladiators 
marched  stoically  to  the  Emperor's 
box.  Halting  before  his  pedestal,  they 
would  cry  hoarsely: 

"Hail,  Caesar!  We  who  are  about 
to  die  salute  you." 

And  die  they  did.  By  the  score. 
First  came  a  skirmish  with  wooden 
swords.  Then  real  weapons  were 
handed  the  combatants  and  they  be- 
gan to  hack  away  at  each  other  in 
earnest.  The  first  was  usually  long, 
bloody  and  final.  When  a  gladiator 
was  run  through,  the  crowd  made 
the  stadium  rock  with  their  blood- 
thirsty cry: 

"Hoc  Habet!"  (In  modern  lingo: 
"You've  had  it,  Bub.") 

Meekly,    the   wounded   foe    then 


appealed  to  the  crowd  to  decide  his 
fate.  Sometimes  white  handkerchiefs 
fluttered  in  the  stands  and  the  glad- 
iator lived  to  fight  another  day.  More 
often,  however,  the  mob  shouted 
"Occide"  (kill)  and  turned  their 
thumbs  down,  whereupon  the  poor 
wretch  was  promptly  given  the  coup 
de  grace. 

In  the  beginning,  the  gladiators 
were  prisoners  of  war,  criminals  or 
slaves.  Later,  hot  young  bloods  from 
Rome's  proudest  families  took  up 
the  sword.  At  the  height  of  Rome's 
heyday,  the  populace  worshiped 
these  gladiators  much  like  fans  of 
today  idolize  Ted  Williams  or  Inge- 
mar  Johansson. 

Even  Roman  Emperors  got  in  on 
the  act.  One  was  a  character  called 
Commodus  who  became  a  big  fav- 
orite with  the  masses.  He  would  de- 
light his  admirers  by  plugging  tigers 
with  his  bow  and  arrow  from  atop 
the  royal  box.  And  would  occasional- 
ly don  a  lion's  robe  and  leap  unin- 
hibited into  the  arena  to  polish  off 
a  gladiator  or  two. 

As  time  passed,  the  Roman  mob 
tired  of  these  gladiatorial  combats 
and  demanded  "novelty  acts": 
blindfolded  men  against  raging 
bears,  dwarfs  fighting  women, 
Arabians  on  horseback  battling 
Nubian  spearmen.  Often  the  arena 
floor  was  flooded  and  mock  sea  bat- 
tles were  staged  or  men  grappled 
v/ith  giant  sea  rays. 

But  the  Roman  mob  remained 
bored. 

Finally,  the  games  dissolved  into 
sadistic  blood  baths  in  which  the 
sole  object  was  for  everyone  to  be 
killed  or  slowly  tortured  to  death. 
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SOON  the  Roman  Legion  began 
to  run  out  of  fresh  victims  for 
the  arena  and  even  the  steady  flow  of 
vanquished  prisoners  began  to  dry 
up.  To  supply  new  fodder  for  the 
Colosseum,  the  Romans  turned  to  a 
readymade    source — the    Christians. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
Christians  perished  in  the  arena 
but  their  numbers  were  astronomical. 

One  of  the  strange  and  ironic 
twists  in  this  connection  is  the  evi- 
dence that  the  Colosseum  itself — 
the  living  grave  of  so  many  innocent 
people — was  actually  designed  and 
built  by  a  Christian.  An  inscription 
discovered  in  the  catacombs  tells  of 
a  certain  Gaudentius  who  con- 
structed an  amphitheater  in  Rome 
during  Vespasian's  reign.  Gaudentius 
was  later  put  to  death  for  being  a 
Christian — perhaps  in  the  very  arena 
that  he  designed. 

Entire  families  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were  thrown  bodily 
into  the  arena  to  die  horribly  from 
the  fangs  and  claws  of  scientifically 
starved  wild  beasts.  Christians  were 
crucified  in  wholesale  lots  as  the 
Roman  mob  shouted  encouragement 
and  sipped  daintily  at  bottles  of 
saffron  water.  Many  would  bet  as  to 
which  victims  would  die  first.  How- 
ever, even  this  form  of  cruel  gam- 
bling could  be  "fixed."  Crooked  pa- 
trons often  would  bribe  attendants 
who  could  make  a  victim  die  either 
quick  or  slow,  depending  upon  his 
briber's  whim. 

For  almost  three  hundred  years, 
the  Colosseum  served  as  the  scene 
of  these  brutal  "games."  But  the  new 
Christian  religion  slowly  won  con- 
verts   and    steadily    spread    its    in- 


fluence throughout  the  Empire. 
Finally,  in  A.D.  365,  Valentinian 
halted  the  terrible  slaughter  and 
banned  the  practice  of  human  sacri- 
fices in  the  arena.  However,  the 
gladiator  combats  continued  until 
A.D.  404. 

In  that  year,  the  Colosseum's  ter- 
rible reign  of  terror  ended  forever 
as  the  result  of  still  another  Chris- 
tian's bravery.  A  monk  by  the  name 
of  St.  Telemachus  jumped  boldly 
into  the  arena  and  frantically  tried 
to  stay  the  combatant's  swords.  Turn- 
ing his  kindly  face  to  the  impassive 
spectators,  he  begged  them  to  stop 
the  bloody  contest.  The  carefree 
crowd,  enraged  at  this  improper 
breach  of  conduct,  promptly  stoned 
him  to  death  on  the  spot. 

The  Emperor  Honoratus,  shaken 
by  the  murderous  deed,  issued  an 
edict  the  following  year  banning  the 
games.  Thus  Telemachus  became  the 
last  Christian  to  die  in  the  celebrated 
arena. 

Although  the  stadium  became 
the  site  of  various  civic  celebrations, 
it  was  never  used  again  as  an  instru- 
ment of  death.  As  if  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  thousands  of  its  Chris- 
tian martyrs  who  had  perished  within 
its  blood-soaked  walls,  the  Colos- 
seum began  to  literally  come  apart 
at  the  seams. 

War,  fire,  earthquakes  and  time 
have  helped  to  smooth  the  Colos- 
seum's crumbling  masonry  but  today 
it  still  stands  and  has  become  a  won- 
derful million-dollar  Italian  tourist 
attraction. 

The  Colosseum,  lasting  monument 
to  Christianity's  early  birth  pangs, 
still  stands.  ■  ■ 
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By  Vivette  Pilloton 


The  Enemy's  Ring 


Some  tense  moments  in  1944  at  a  German  railway  inspection  station 


ENDLESSLY  the  blacked-out  train 
rattled  on  into  the  night.  For 
a  while  Denise  Foregeaud  con- 
centrated only  on  the  monotonous 
clangings  of  its  wheels  in  an  effort 
to  drain  herself  of  all  thought.  If 
only  she  could,  like  her  unknown 
champions,  sleep  and  forget!  In  the 
dark  stuffy  compartment  she  barely 
discerned  their  slumped  bodies  but 
above  the  train's  racket  she  could 
still  hear  their  regular  breathing  and 


their  gargling  snores.  Even  Michel 
had  eventually  fallen  asleep;  the 
inert  weight  of  his  head  on  her 
shoulder  proved  that  now  he  was  not 
pretending  any  more. 

How  can  he  sleep  at  a  time  like 
this?  she  wondered.  When  any  min- 
ute now  the  Germans  might  .  .  .  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  sub- 
merge the  thought  for  fear  it  would 
lead  to  a  bitter  end. 

Hours  had  passed  now  since  they 
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had  left  Bordeaux  and  normally 
they  should  have  reached  Langon 
and  the  crossing  line  more  than  an 
hour  ago.  Normally!  Denise  clenched 
her  teeth  with  resentment,  for  what 
was  ever  normal  in  France  in  that 
spring  of  1944?  A  German  convoy 
might  be  creeping  ahead,  slowing 
them  down  to  a  walking  pace.  Or  an 
air  raid  over  Langon  might  oblige 
them  to  circle  widely  around  that 
town.  Or  a  portion  of  the  main  line, 
Bordeaux-Toulouse,  might  have  been 
recently  bombed-out  and  their  train 
detoured  on  endless  secondary 
tracks.  Where  could  they  be  now? 
Gently  straightening  Michel's  head 
against  the  wooden  partition  De- 
nise edged  closer  to  the  window  and 
pushed  aside  a  corner  of  the  grimy 
shade. 

Under  a  livid  sky  black  masses  of 
trees  lurked  in  fields  of  darkness  and 
shifted  slowly  out  of  shape  like 
anonymous  monsters  ready  to  pounce 
out  of  the  night.  The  stage  seemed 
set  for  the  wailing  of  demons  and 
witches.  "All  Hail,  Macbeth!  hail 
to  thee,  thane  of  Glamis!"  Denise 
murmured  to  herself,  with  a  faint 
smile  of  pity  at  the  recollection. 

How  far,  how  long  ago  Macbeth 
appeared  to  be  now!  And  yet  only 
eight  months  had  passed  since  she 
had  been  poring  over  it  with  all  the 
carefree  eagerness  of  a  young  col- 
lege student.  Then  war  raged  around 
the  world  and  German  armies 
trampled  through  France,  yet  all 
this  was  never  quite  so  important  as 
understanding  the  thane  of  Glamis 
and  getting  a  passing  mark  on  her 
final  English  examination. 

In  the  past  eight  months  every- 
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thing  had  changed.  She  had  met 
Michel  and  from  a  slightly  insensi- 
tive student  she  had  turned  into  a 
bride  very  much  in  love  with — of 
all  the  curses  of  those  times — a 
young  husband.  For  in  1944  even 
being  young  was  a  crime  in  France, 
an  unforgivable  crime  which  had 
to  be  punished  by  months  and  some- 
times years  of  forced  labor  in  Ger- 
man's war  plants.  Since  Michel  had 
refused  to  pay  the  price  of  his  youth 
and  had,  as  far  as  the  Gestapo  knew, 
"disappeared"  two  days  before  being 
shipped  to  Germany,  Denise  had 
worried,  feared  and  hated  ever  since 
they  had  married.  Worried  that 
Michel  might  be  arrested,  feared 
that  she  might  never  see  him  again 
alive,  and  hated  the  Germans  for 
blighting  Michel's  future  and  hers. 

For  the  last  few  months  they  had 
fled  from  one  city  to  another,  hiding 
in  friends'  apartments  or  cheap  hotels 
for  a  week  or  two,  until  somebody 
tipped  them  off  and  they  had  to 
move  again  quickly,  so  far  keeping 
always  a  step  ahead  of  the  Gestapo. 

In  Bordeaux  they  had  found  the 
longest  stretch  of  security  of  their 
married  life,  almost  two  months. 
Though  still  without  proper  identi- 
fication papers  Michel  had  been  able, 
unofficially  of  course,  to  pick  up 
some  work  in  the  University  lab- 
oratories and  some  much  needed 
money.  They  had  even  rented  a 
small  apartment  where  the  landlady 
had  winked  at  them  understandingly 
without  asking  any  questions.  At  last 
the  chase  seemed  over.  Until  last 
evening  .  .  . 

"A  friend"  (Michel  did  not  want 
to  identify  him  otherwise   even  to 


Denise)  had  stopped  by  the  labs  and 
while  pretending  to  tie  his  shoelaces 
had  whispered:  "Fritz  raid  on  the 
University  tomorrow.  Meet  me  out- 
side. 

When  Michel  had  come  home  he 
had  said  once  again:  "Let's  pack  up 
and  leave  tonight." 

But  this  time,  unexpectedly,  De- 
nise rebelled:  "Why  should  we 
leave?  They  are  not  looking  for  you 
personally.  You  can  hide  out  in  the 
apartment  for  a  few  days  until  it 
blows  over  and  then  go  back  to  the 
University/' 

"I  don't  want  to  do  that,"  Michel 
said  firmly. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  leave," 
Denise  answered  back  angrily.  "I 
like  it  here.  You  work  and  earn  a 
living;  I  cook  and  keep  a  home  for 
you,  it's  a  happy  normal  life  at  last. 
I  don't  want  to  start  running  again 
when  there  is  no  reason  to  get  scared. 
I  don't  want  to  wonder  again 
whether  there  is  any  future,  even 
any  tomorrow  left  for  the  two  of 
us. 

Calmly  Michel  pulled  their  only 
suitcase  out  of  a  closet  and  began 
to  open  drawers. 

"Don't  you  think  I  love  leading 
a  normal  life,  too?"  he  asked  bitter- 
ly. "But  you  know  perfectly  well 
this  can't  last  because  eventually 
they  always  catch  up  with  us.  But  I 
can  promise  you  this  will  be  the 
last  time  we'll  have  to  run.  My 
friend  has  some  connections  in 
Toulouse  who  will  provide  me  with 
a  complete  set  of  papers  with  au- 
thentic stamps  and  signatures;  only 
the  information  about  my  labor  sta- 
tus will  be  falsified,  of  course,  but 


they'll  still  be  good  enough  for 
routine  check-ups.  We  won't  have 
to  run  any  more."  He  wrapped  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  gently. 
"We'll  have  a  home  in  Toulouse, 
too,"  he  promised. 

"Toulouse?"  Denise  questioned. 
"That's  the  unoccupied  zone.  That 
means  we'll  have  to  cross  the  border 
at  Langon.  Michel,  that  would  be 
pure  foolishness  without  any  papers 
for  you!" 

"Crossing  the  line  is  much  easier 
now,"  Michel  explained,  "since  the 
Germans  overran  the  so-called  un- 
occupied zone.  My  friend  says  they 
rarely  check  trains  at  night.  Anyway, 
if  they  start  checking  I  have  a  plan." 

Briefly  he  outlined  it  for  her. 
From  a  middle  window  Denise 
would  watch  both  entrances  to  their 
railroad  car.  If  German  police 
climbed  aboard  Michel  would  walk 
to  the  nearest  lavatory  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  them.  Then 
Denise  would  smile  and  talk  with 
the  Germans  so  that  they  would  re- 
member her  favorably  and  would 
not  become  suspicious  of  her  later 
actions,  for  just  ahead  of  them  she 
would  walk  to  the  lavatory  where 
Michel  would  be  hiding  and  enter 
it,  in  plain  sight  of  the  Germans,  if 
possible.  Fortunately  there  would 
not  be  any  problem  there  as  on  the 
trains  the  same  lavatories  could  be 
used  by  men  and  women.  Then  she 
would  lock  the  door  behind  her.  This 
way  the  Germans  would  never  sus- 
pect that  a  man  was  already  hiding 
there. 

It  sounded  simple  enough  except 
for  one  thing. 

"I  just  couldn't  smile  at  them," 
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Denise  said,  "not  after  what  they 
are  doing  to  us.  I  just  couldn't;  I 
hate  them  too  much," 

"My  life  might  depend  on  it," 
Michel  said  simply. 

"I  know,"  Denise  cried,  "but  I  just 
couldn't!" 

Michel  squeezed  her  shoulder 
comfortingly.  "Most  probably  you 
won't  have  to  do  it,"  he  said  cheer- 
ingly. 

But  now,  the  blood  in  her  head 
pounded  painfully  with  the  rhyth- 
mical clatterings  of  the  train's 
wheels,  Denise  felt  the  menacing 
presence  of  Langon  rolling  closer 
and  closer  to  her  with  every  passing 
minute  and  once  again  her  whole 
being  strained  against  the  same  pas- 
sionate cry  of  rebellion  and  hatred 
inside  her:  "I  couldn't,  I  couldn't,  I 
hate  them  too  much!" 

BY  nature  Der  Hauptmann  Bodo 
von  Osternau  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly patient  man.  But  when  he 
had  been  kept  waiting  for  over  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  on 
a  drafty  station  platform  where  the 
damp  air  from  the  river  evoked 
twinges  of  arthritis  in  his  old  knee, 
he  felt  he  had  good  reasons  to  lose 
his  patience.  There  had  been  no  air 
raids,  no  recent  bombing  or  sabo- 
tage between  Bordeaux  and  Langon, 
so  the  Bordeaux-Toulouse  should 
have  been  on  time  that  night. 

Silently  von  Osternau  cursed  the 
French  engineers  who  most  probably 
delayed  their  train  on  purpose  just 
to  spite  him  and  his  German  soldiers. 
Up  and  down  the  platform  he  paced 
angrily,  his  heavy  jowls  marked 
with  duelling  scars  chewing  emptily 
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on  his  indignation.  You  tried  to  be 
friendly  with  those  French,  you  re- 
laxed your  surveillance  to  a  mini- 
mum, just  checking  the  engineers' 
papers  and  a  railroad  car  once  in  a 
while  and  instead  of  being  grateful 
and  cooperative  they  pulled  tricks 
on  you  like  this  one  tonight!  Burn- 
ing pricks  of  arthritis  teased  his 
knee  at  each  step,  but  standing  still 
hurt  even  more.  He  would  make 
them  pay  for  it.  He  would  search 
that  train  thoroughly  from  beginning 
to  end,  even  if  it  took  him  three 
hours. 

He  bent  to  rub  his  aching  knee 
and  in  the  dim  bluish  light  of  the 
station  the  red  stone  on  his  ring 
glittered.  He  extended  his  knobby 
hand  and  for  a  while  considered  the 
ring.  He  thought  of  the  French  girl 
who  had  worn  it  before  him  and 
this  in  a  way  seemed  to  renew  his 
anger. 

Slowly  he  resumed  his  painful 
pacing  and  thought  again  of  the  girl. 
He  did  not  even  remember  her  name 
after  six  months,  but  he  had  not 
forgotten  her  face,  her  dark  sparkling 
eyes,  her  lively  mouth,  her  short 
boyish  hair;  she  must  have  been 
about  twenty  and  quite  pretty. 
When  he  had  arrested  her — -he  did 
not  know  why,  he  was  just  obeying 
orders — she  had  laughed  at  him, 
scornful  and  unafraid,  and  instantly 
he  had  hated  her.  When  Hauptmann 
von  Osternau  arrested  people  they 
usually  showed  fear  or  courage  or 
puzzlement;  at  least  they  acted  like 
human  beings  and  in  a  way  he  sym- 
pathized with  them  and  pitied  them. 
They  made  him  despise  the  police 
duty  his  Army  and  his  country  had 


imposed  on  him  and  thus,  when 
discharging  it  conscientiously,  he 
felt  more  a  hero  and,  like  them,  a 
victim  of  the  times.  But  that  girl 
was  one  of  those  hard-cored  persons 
bred  by  the  war,  so  totally  domi- 
nated by  hate,  whether  of  their 
enemies,  of  foreign  ideologies  or  of 
the  whole  human  race,  that  it 
seemed  no  redeeming  feeling,  no 
humanity  was  left  in  them.  People 
like  that  excited  in  him  a  savage 
desire  to  break  down  their  provoca- 
tive arrogance  and  destroy  their  hate. 
They  filled  him  with  a  wild  enjoy- 
ment of  his  power  over  them;  and 
he  hated  them  for  awakening  that 
cruel  beast  in  himself. 

He  had  been  gratified  to  turn  the 
girl  over  to  the  Bordeaux  Gestapo 
and  would  probably  have  forgotten 
her  if  a  week  later  he  had  not 
met  Kurt  Hohenwald.  Hohenwald 
had  congratulated  him  on  the  girl's 
arrest;  the  information  she  had  sup- 
plied had  been  very  useful.  Oh,  yes, 
Hohenwald  had  smiled  cruelly  at 
von  Osternau's  surprise,  it  had  taken 
some  time,  but  eventually  she  had 


broken  down.  Der  Hauptmann  von 
Osternau  had  been  savagely  pleased 
to  hear  that  and  yet  had  hated 
himself  for  it.  So  when  Hohenwald 
handed  him  as  a  souvenir  the  cheap 
man's  ring  the  girl  had  been  wearing 
he  recoiled  from  it  at  first.  But 
finally  he  had  accepted  it  and  wore 
it  now  with  pride  of  their,  his  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy  girl  and  yet 
some  shame  at  his  own  cruelty. 

He  wondered  what  had  happened 
to  her — she  must  be  dead  by  now — 
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but  there  were  always  new  ones, 
filled  with  hate  and  inhumanity,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  dead  ones  and 
awaken  the  beast  in  him.  .  .  . 

Der  Hauptmann  Bodo  von  Oster- 
nau  sighed  sadly  at  the  complexities 
of  human  nature  and  went  on  pacing 
up  and  down  the  platform,  stopping 
once  in  a  while  to  rub  his  aching 
knee. 

AT  LAST  the  train  rumbled  down 
to  a  stop,  people  began  to  stir 
around  Denise.  Quickly  she  kissed 
Michel  who  pressed  her  hand  in 
response,  then  she  yanked  the  win- 
dow open.  Under  the  few  dimmed 
lamps  which  pin-pointed  the  overall 
darkness  of  the  Langon  station,  the 
platform  stretched  empty  except  for 
a  cluster  of  German  soldiers.  The 
whole  station  exuded  at  her  a  stench 
of  leather  boots,  sweaty  uniforms 
and  undisturbed  soot  and  dirt,  the 
overpowering  stench  of  poverty  and 
slavery.  For  a  while  the  Germans 
milled  about  a  few  passengers  who 
were  leaving  the  train,  then  the 
group  broke  up.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
herded  the  civilians  toward  the  exit; 
the  others  stood  guard  along  the 
train.  From  among  them  emerged  an 
old  stiff-bodied  officer.  Followed  by 
two  sleepy-looking  soldiers  he 
walked  past  Denise,  exchanged  a 
hard  look  with  her  and  limped  on 
to  the  car  ahead.  Slowly  he  hoisted 
himself  up  the  high  ladder-like  steps 
and  disappeared  inside. 

"They  are  checking,"  Denise  whis- 
pered to  Michel. 

"Just  tell  me  which  way  to  go," 
he  whispered  back,  "as  soon  as  you 
know."  He  slipped  his  hand  in  hers 
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FOR  FIRM  FAITH 

Our   muscles    are   kept   firm    with    use. 
Which  leads  us  to  surmise: 
Our    faiths    too,    might   be    stronger    if 
It  had  more  exercise. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


and  she  squeezed  it  hard.  "Good 
luck,  darling,"  he  said.  Unable  to 
answer  because  of  the  tightness  in 
her  throat  Denise  went  on  staring  at 
the  almost  empty  platform.  Now 
Michel  depended  on  her.  .  .  .  And 
she  could  only  wait. 

From  the  minute  von  Osternau 
had  seen  the  girl  at  the  window  he 
had  recognized  the  hate  written  all 
over  her  small  tense  face  and  in  her 
somber  eyes.  She  could  have  been 
a  reincarnation  of  the  girl  who  had 
first  worn  the  red-stoned  ring.  From 
experience  he  knew  that  such  a  look 
on  such  a  young  face  meant  only 
a  guilty  secret  that  his  presence 
threatened.  Exultation  and  hate  sud- 
denly welled  up  in  him.  He  would 
wring  her  secret  from  her;  he  would 
crush  her  down  and  destroy  her  as 
the  other  arrogant  girl  had  been 
destroyed.  For  a  second  he  was 
tempted  to  search  her  car  first,  then 
he  checked  himself.  Let  her  soak  up 
her  hate  a  little  while  longer;  let 
the  waiting  enhance  the  flavor  of  his 
own  coming  triumph  while  he  would 
search  the  car  ahead.  Hastily,  care- 
lessly, he  skimmed  over  the  proffered 
identity  papers,  passports  and  cre- 
dentials. He  could  not  wait  till  he 
could  get  at  that  girl  and  break  her 
under  his  power. 

Minutes,  hours,  centuries  ticked 
by  while  the  German  officer  checked 
the  other  car.  At  last,  stiffly,  step  by 


step,  he  climbed  down  to  the  plat- 
form and  stopped  to  rub  his  knee. 
Then  he  walked  unhurriedly  to  the 
entrance  to  Denise's  car,  raised  his 
foot  to  the  first  step  and  grabbed 
the  handrail.  His  ring  glittered  a 
bloody  crimson  and  in  a  flash  of 
hatred  Denise  wondered  if  he  had 
stolen  it  from  a  dead  French  soldier 
or  from  a  Jew  he  had  sent  to  the  gas 
chamber. 

"Now!"  she  whispered  hastily  to 
Michel,  "go  to  your  left."  Vainly  she 
tried  to  swallow  the  lump  of  re- 
vulsion and  misery  that  choked  her 
throat.  More  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  she  wanted  to  hold  again 
Michel's  warm  hand  in  hers.  But 
he  was  already  gone.  "Now,"  she  re- 
peated to  herself.  And  slowly,  pain- 
fully, Denise  Forgeaud  smiled  at  the 
German  officer. 

As  he  was  reaching  the  second 
step  von  Osternau  saw  the  agonized 
smile  dawning  on  the  girl's  white 
lips,  its  pathetic  friendliness  barely 
concealing  the  hate  in  her  eyes.  So! 
he  gloated,  she  was  already  break- 
ing down!  But  suddenly  her  hate  was 
dwindling;  something  else  was  com- 
manding her  now.  .  .  .  Love,  of 
course!  She  must  be  protecting  a 
man,  a  lover.  ...  On  the  small  hand 
clutching  the  open  window  a  glimpse 
of  gold  caught  his  eye.  "Her  hus- 
band!" he  thought.  On  his  own  hand 
the  red  stone  of  the  ring  glistened 
dully  like  a  blood  stain.  A  man's 
ring  .  .  .  Had  the  other  girl  just 
concealed  her  love  instead  of  her 
hate? 

Slowly,  clenching  his  teeth  against 
the  pain  in  his  knee,  von  Osternau 
eased  himself  back  to  the  platform. 


His  fingers  let  go  of  the  rail  and  he 
stepped  back. 

"This  one  I  don't  have  to  arrest," 
he  thought.  "Let  her  keep  her  secret, 
let  her  live." 

Above  his  head  he  waved  the  hand 
with  the  ring  as  a  signal  to  the 
Feldwebel  in  the  control  room.  A 
few  seconds  later  a  Teutonic  voice 
boomed  over  the  loudspeaker: 

"Die  Reisende  nach  Agen,  Mon- 
tauhan,  Toulouse,  bitte  einsteigen!" 

Then  a  French  voice  urged  the 
passengers  to  board  the  train. 

Bodo  von  Osternau  saw  the  girl 
slide  down  to  her  seat  and  guessed 
her  deep  long  drawn  sigh  of  relief. 
Jerking,  huffing,  the  Bordeaux- 
Toulouse  pulled  away  from  the  sta- 
tion. He  watched  it  leave.  This  time 
the  beast  had  been  conquered.  Per- 
haps now  the  red-stoned  ring  would 
not  look  so  much  like  blood  on  his 
hand.  .  .  . 

As  the  train  rattled  on  into  the 
dawn  toward  Toulouse,  Denise 
Forgeaud  laid  her  head  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder.  With  the  blessed 
resilience  of  youth  she  had  already 
forgotten,  in  her  overwhelming  hap- 
piness, the  agony  of  her  single  smile. 
From  now  on  she  would  only  re- 
member that  they  had  been  saved 
by  a  touch  of  arthritis  in  an  old  man 
who  could  not  negotiate  the  high 
steps  to  a  French  railroad  car.  The 
ring:  he  had  been  wearing?  She  was 
so  happy,  she  was  even  willing  to 
concede  it  might  have  been  a  birth- 
day present  from  his  wife  or  his 
daughter. 

Blissfully  she  closed  her  eyes.  She 
could  sleep  now.  The  whole  future 
belonged  to  her.  ■  ■ 
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Proposed  Code  on  Religious  Liberty 


T""1  HE  United  Nations  has  offered  for  discussion  a  Code  on  Religious 
■*■  Liberty  to   guide   governments  in  their   effort   to   eradicate   dis- 
crimination of  "thought,  conscience  and  religion."  Here  are  the  sixteen 
rules  presented  in  brief  form: 

1.  Everyone  should  be  free  to  adhere,  or  not  to  adhere,  to  a  religion 
or  belief,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

2.  Everyone  should  be  free  to  comply  with  the  practices  prescribed 
or  authorized  by  his  religion  or  belief,  and  free  from  performing  acts 
incompatible  with  his  religion  or  belief. 

3.  There  should  be  freedom  of  worship,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
munity with  others,  in  public  or  private. 

4.  Freedom  of  pilgrims  to  journey  to  sacred  places  as  acts  of  de- 
votions whether  inside  or  outside  their  country,  should  be  assured. 

5.  Persons  should  not  be  prevented  from  acquiring  or  producing 
articles  of  ritual. 

6.  The  observance  of  the  religion  or  belief  of  a  deceased  person 
should  be  followed  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

7.  The  observance  of  each  religion  or  belief  relating  to  holidays  and 
days  of  rest  should  be  taken  into  account. 

8.  No  one  should  be  prevented  from  observing  the  dietary  practices 
prescribed  by  his  religion. 

9.  No  one  should  be  prevented  from  marrying  in  accordance  with 
his  religion  or  be  compelled  to  undergo  an  alien  marriage  ceremony. 

10.  Freedom  to  disseminate  a  religion  or  belief  should  be  allowed. 

11.  No  group  should  be  prevented  from  training  the  personnel  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  their  religious  practices. 

12.  No  one  should  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath  contrary  to  the 
prescriptions  of  his  religion  or  belief. 

13.  Exemption  should  be  granted  to  conscientious  objectors  in  a 
manner  insuring  that  no  adverse  distinction  result. 

14.  Exemption  from  public  ceremonies  should  be  granted  on  re- 
ligious grounds  so  that  no  distinctions  may  result. 

15.  No  cleric,  receiving  information  in  confidence,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  divulge  such  information. 

16.  No  adverse  distinction  or  undue  preference  shall  be  made  by 
public  authorities  to  individuals  or  groups  with  regard  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion.  H  ■ 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The  Appointed  Time 


For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer. 

God — Creator  and  Father 

LOOKING  at  a  rose  in  full  bloom,  a  four-year-old  boy  said, 
"There  is  God."  Once  again,  he  pointed  to  the  sky  and  said, 
"There  is  God."  Observing  these  things,  his  grandmother  touched 
him  above  the  heart  and  said  gently,  "And  God  is  here  also." 

Through  the  centuries  men  have  worshiped  the  God  of  nature. 
Man  has  stood  in  awe  before  the  lash  of  the  storm,  and  in  pleasure 
before  the  calm  majesty  of  a  long,  bright  sunset. 

God  is  the  same  God,  whether  he  is  riding  out  the  charging 
storm  or  unfolding  a  violet  amid  a  bed  of  winter  leaves.  He  is  the 
same  God  who  calls,  each  after  its  own  kind,  new  plants,  new 
animals,  new  individuals  into  being,  and  also  spins  out  the  birth  of 
a  star  over  millions  of  years. 

READ:  Psalm  8 

PRAYER:  O  Lord,  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  glimpses  of 
thee  Help  us  to  see  in  thy  creation  all  about  us  pictures  of  thy 
love  and  power,  gentleness  and  majesty.  Help  us  to  remember 
also  that  the  God  of  creation  is  also  our  heavenly  Father.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Man's  Twofold  Hunger 

AT  THE  close  of  World  War  II,  a  Chinese  was  asked  by  a 
young   American   soldier,    "Why   are   your   people   leaning 
toward  communism?" 

To  which  the  Chinese  replied:  "A  bigger  bowl  of  rice  means 
more  to  most  of  us  than  a  bigger  Christian  Bible.  We  can  eat  the 
rice." 

There  are  people  all  over  the  world  who  will  not  listen  to  the 
gospel  or  read  the  Bible  because  they  are  physically  hungry. 
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To  be  sure,  they  need  spiritual  food,  but  perhaps  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  opportunity  to  give  these  hungry  men  some  baskets  of 
food  so  they  will  feel  well  enough  and  satisfied  enough  to  listen 
to  our  spiritual  message. 

Did  not  Jesus  feed  the  multitude?  Did  he  not  heal  the  hurt  of 
humanity?  Did  he  not  teach  us  to  pray,  "Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread"  (Matt.  6:11)?  Possibly  we  should  talk  less  and  act 
more;  we  may  thus  preach  a  better  sermon.  Let  us  be  helpfully 
aware  of  our  brother's  needs — both  physical  and  spiritual. 

We  must  back  up  our  faith  and  compassion  by  action.  As 
James  points  out,  "If  a  brother  or  sister  is  ill-clad  and  in  lack  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  says  to  them,  'Go  in  peace,  be  warmed 
and  filled,'  without  giving  them  the  things  needed  for  the  body, 
what  does  it  profit?"  (James  2:15-17). 

READ:  Isaiah  58:6-12 

PRAYER:  Give  us  the  look  of  compassion,  O  Lord,  upon  this 
hungry  and  distressed  world.  And  as  our  hearts  go  out  to  needy 
people  everywhere  may  this  be  followed  by  the  actual  deed  of 
sharing.  In  the  name  of  him  who  fed  the  hungry  multitudes. 
Amen. 

Send  Out  Thy  Light  and  Thy  Truth 

IF  SOME  word  is  worth  saying,  then  it  is  worth  saying  aloud. 
If  a  thing  is  worth  believing,  then  it  is  worth  declaring  out  in 
the  open.  Evil  loves  darkness  and  fears  the  light,  but  truth  is  a 
child  of  the  light. 

Our  American  statesmen  have  done  much  to  make  plain  to  the 
public  the  operations  of  government.  This  is  good  for  if  this  is  a 
government  of  the  people,  surely  there  should  be  no  secrets  held 
back  from  them.  Everything  should  be  out  in  the  open. 

A  person  who  believes  in  God  cannot  deal  in  the  dark.  He 
must  be  a  child  of  the  light.  Truth  is  his  sword  and  honesty  his 
shield. 

Against  these,  whispers  and  slanders  die  a  natural  death. 

These  are  your  weapons  for  God — truth  and  honesty;  use  them 
for  the  integrity  of  your  soul  and  the  glory  of  God's  kingdom. 

READ:  Matthew  10:24-33 

PRAYER:  I  would  be  true,  O  God,  for  truthfulness  is  thy  nature. 
I  would  be  honest  for  this  makes  me  like  thee.  So  Lord,  send  out 
thy  light  and  thy  truth;  let  them  lead  me  closer  to  thee.  Amen. 
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Are  You  Insulting  Deity? 

GEORGE  Washington,  as  General,  once  issued  a  general  order 
which  stated: 

"The  General  is  sorry  to  be  informed  that  the  foolish  and 
wicked  practice  of  profane  cursing  and  swearing,  a  vice  hereto- 
fore little  known  in  an  American  Army,  is  growing  into  fashion. 
He  hopes  the  officers  will,  by  example  as  well  as  by  influence, 
endeavor  to  check  it,  and  that  both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect 
that  we  have  little  hope  of  blessing  heaven  on  our  arms  if  we 
insult  it  by  our  impiety  and  folly;  added  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so 
mean  and  low,  without  any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense 
and  character,  detests  and  despises  it." 

It  is  foolish  to  curse.  Man  lowers  his  character  and  insults 
God  when  he  takes  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  It  is  wicked  and 
sinful  and  surely  the  Christian  will  not  indulge  in  it.  If  you  use 
foul  language  and  take  God's  name  in  vain,  you  prove  your 
ignorance  of  your  mother  tongue  and  you  show  how  sinful  you 
are  before  God  and  man. 

READ:  Exodus  20:7 

PRAYER:  O  God,  give  me  the  desire  and  the  self-control  to  over- 
come cursing,  if  I  am  guilty.  Burn  into  my  consciousness  how  vile 
and  filthy  it  is  to  use  profanity.  May  my  lips  praise  thee  and  not 
curse  thee.  Amen. 


TOWARD  HARVEST 

Now  God  renews  his  claim  on  faith,  as  from 
the  hidden  sprout,  the  stem  and  blossom,  come 
forth  promises  of  fruit.  We  stand  between 
hope  and  fulfillment,  in  realities  of  green. 

We  can  look  back,  now,  on  the  furrow,  dull 
with  its  locked  seed,  toward  the  bountiful 
harvests  of  full  grain.  God  has  proved 
that  out  of  earth,  ascendant,  life  has  moved. 

WTe  can  rest,  now,  trusting  to  the  hoe 
and  to  the  sun  and  rain  that  it  will  grow 
ever  taller,  riper  toward  the  day 
when  we  can  reap  and  store  it,  safe,  away! 

— Helen    Harrington 
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Our  Father,  bless  all  those  who 
minister  in  thy  name — prophets  of 
God  who  stand  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
land;  missionaries  who  go  out  to 
other  countries  to  proclaim  thy  love 
in  Jesus  Christ;  chaplains  who  bring 
into  the  military  services  the  message 
of  the  Christian  church;  doctors  and 
nurses  who  assist  thee,  O  God,  in  thy 
blessed  healing  of  the  human  body; 
laymen  and  laywomen  who  seek  to 
live  out  the  faith  of  Christ  through 
countless  vocations.  Our  lives  are 
richer  because  of  these  who  minister 
in  thy  name  and  we  pray  God  to 
strengthen  them  and  give  us  all 
greater  appreciation  for  the  contri- 
bution they  are  making  to  the  world 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  bless  those  who  lead 
us  in  the  realm  of  government.  We 
thank  thee  that  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers established  for  us  in  the  United 
States  a  democratic  government 
where  men  have  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  religion.  Help  us  to  know  and 
do  our  part  in  the  preservation  of 
these  liberties.  And  help  us  to  work 
for  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want.  We  have  many  faults, 
O  God,  but  may  we  not  give  in  to 
a  weak  resolution  that  would  con- 
demn all  because  of  our  human  fail- 
ures. We  ask  thy  forgiveness  for  our 
sins.  Give  us  the  glad  heart  that 
comes  from  thy  redemption.   If  we 
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know  our  hearts,  we  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  thee  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  bring  to  thee 
just  now  our  burdened  hearts.  We 
are  burdened  because  we  have  be- 
trayed thee.  We  have  transgressed 
thy  laws.  We  have  done  those  things 
which  we  should  not  have  done;  and 
we  have  left  undone  the  things 
which  we  should  have  done.  Today 
we  are  truly  sorry  for  our  sins.  Re- 
move them  from  us;  and  put  within 
us,  O  God,  the  power — which  we 
do  not  possess  ourselves — to  live  vic- 
toriously. We  pray  in  the  name  of 
him  who  on  the  cross  said,  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Amen. 

Everlasting  Father,  thou  who  didst 
spin  the  universe  out  of  nothing  and 
create  for  us  this  planet  on  which 
we  live,  in  humility  we  come  before 
thee  to  thank  thee  for  life  and  health 
and  peace  and  happiness.  About  us 
everywhere  in  thy  created  universe 
we  see  thy  handiwork;  we  see  beauty 
and  order  and  loveliness,  and  we 
thank  thee  that  thou  didst  make  our 
world  beautiful  to  behold.  Some- 
times as  sinners  we  mar  thy  beauties 
and  we  pray  thy  forgiveness.  Help 
us  to  serve  thee  more  faithfully  and 
work  with  thee  as  thou  dost  try  to 
make  every  life  beautiful.  In  the 
name  of  thy  son,  Jesus.  Amen. 


The  Link 


Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


How  Would  You  Feel 

If  you  had  to  walk  to  school 
without  shoes;  if  you  had  to  go  to 
town  in  ragged  clothes;  if  you  had 
no  blanket  for  your  bed? 

Many  children  all  over  the  world 
are  cold.  Look  in  your  closet,  in 
your  attic,  for  outgrown  children's 
clothes  and  grown-up  suits,  coats 
and  sweaters.  Pack  all  into  a  box 
and  take  it  to  your  church.  Take  also 
84  per  pound  to  ship  the  clothes  to 
the  nearest  Church  World  Service 
Center.  Addresses:  New  Windsor, 
Md.;  Nappanee,  Ind.;  110  E.  29th 
St.,  New  York,  16,  N.Y.;  4165  Dun- 
can Ave.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo.;  and 
919  Emerald  Ave.,  Modesto,  Calif. 

New  Lutheran  Church 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
the  American  Lutheran  Church,  and 
the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  have  united  to  form  The 
American  Lutheran  Church.  The 
combined  membership  is  2,258,092. 
The  new  church  will  begin  officially 
to  operate  on  January  1,  1961. 


Medical  Care  for  the  Aged 

Consideration  is  now  being  given 
by  government  and  political  parties 
to  plans  which  would  provide  in- 
surance against  the  cost  of  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  surgical  care  for 
the  nation's  aged.  At  this  time 
(April)  no  specific  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Congress  but  no  doubt 
some  bill  providing  basic  medical 
care  will  be  forthcoming. 


Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

Methodist  Churches  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Yugo- 
slavia continue  to  worship,  work, 
and  witness,  reports  a  European 
Methodist  leader  who  is  in  frequent 
contact  with  those  churches.  "It  is 
fair  to  say  that  Methodist  people  in 
those  countries  desire  fellowship  and 
better  understanding  with  their  fel- 
low churchmen  in  other  countries. 
In  most  cases,  this  will  be  fellow- 
ship of  the  spirit  and  of  prayer;  in 
some  cases,  it  can  be  actual  physical 
fellowship  through  visits  and  com- 
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munications,  though  the  opportu- 
nities for  these  will  vary  considerably 
from  country  to  country." 

South  African  Crisis  and  the 
World  Council 

The  World  Council  of  Churches, 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  has  made 
available  $10,000  to  support  relief 
work  in  the  emergency  in  South 
Africa  (April)  created  by  South 
Africa's  policy  of  apartheid.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  has  gone  to  South 
Africa  to  survey  the  situation  to  find 
what  can  be  done  to  assist  those  who 
are  suffering  there.  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser 
\  Hooft,  World  Council's  general 
secretary,  pointed  out  that  the 
"World  Council  of  Churches  took  a 
stand  against  discrimination  at  its 
1954  assembly." 

Religious  News  Program  of  NCC 

Church  World  News  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  became  a  part  last 
April  of  the  broadcast  ministry  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Dr.    S.    Franklin    Mack,    executive 


When  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  visited 
Marine  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  in  1942, 
he  suggested  the  preserving  of  the 
romantic  flavor  of  the  Old  World  in 
the  Camp's  architecture.  This  Ranch 
House  Chapel,  with  its  thick  adobe 
walls  and  Spanish  decor,  is  a  fulfill- 
ment of  FDR's  suggestion.  The  candle- 
lit view  recalls  the  colorful  past  of  the 
many  Spanish  missions  that  once 
dotted  the  rolling  countryside  of 
Southern  California. 

director  of  the  Broadcast  and  Film 
Commission  said,  "The  National 
Council  has  long  felt  the  need  for 
an  authoritative  news  program  pro- 
duced under  church  auspices." 
Church  World  News  is  now  carried 
by  about  one  hundred  stations  across 
the  country.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
extend  this  ministry. 


Pinning  ceremony  for  Pi  Chi  Sigma,  Hancock  Field,  New  York,  is  conducted 
by  Chaplain  (Capt)  Elliott  H.  Robinson.  Pi  Chi  Sigma  is  a  sorority  for 
Christian  women  in  the  Air  Force.  Hancock  Field  is  near  Syracuse,   N.Y. 
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Military  Cemeteries  Dedicated 

During  the  month  of  July,  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission led  in  the  dedication  of  seven 
United  States  military  cemeteries 
and  memorials  of  World  War  II  in 
Europe.  They  are  the  Cemetery  and 
Memorial  at:  Luxembourg,  Nether- 
lands, Henri-Chapelle,  Ardennes, 
Brest,  Lorraine,  North  Africa.  Two 
others  will  be  dedicated  later — the 
West  Coast  Monument  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  and  the  Manila  Ceme- 
tery and  Memorial. 

Preaching  Mission  at  Elmendorf 

Representative  of  the  Protestant 
preaching  missions  on  military  bases 
is  the  one  held  last  February  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base  in  Alaska. 
More  than  500  persons  attended 
and  heard  Chaplain  Robert  M. 
Homiston;  the  Reverend  Jack 
Turner;  the  Reverend  Malcolm 
Miner;  and  Dr.  R.  Rolland  Arm- 
strong emphasize  the  need  to  live 
dedicated  Christian  lives  in  the  midst 
of  the  moral  confusion  and  spiritual 
anxiety  of  the  world  today. 

New  Member  of  the  Protestant 
Radio  Network 

A  new  radio  station  is  on  the  air 
in  Pusan,  Korea.  This  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  five  relay  stations 
which,  when  completed,  will  make 
up  the  first  radio  network  in  the 
world  sponsored  by  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  station  is  being  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Korea  National 
Christian  Council  and  RAVEMCCO, 
a  unit  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (US).  The  parent  station 
is  HLKY  in  Seoul. 


Chaplain  Pays  Church  Goers 
With  Roman  Money 

Out  at  Sioux  City  Air  Force  Base 
in  Iowa  last  March,  Chaplain  (Capt) 
Theodore  J.  Kleinhans  came  up  with 
the  novel  idea  of  rewarding  his  best 
chapel  and  Sunday  school  attendance 
getters  with  real  Roman  coins  of  the 
first  century.  Sunday  school  young- 
sters and  other  children  on  the  base 
were  given  theater  tickets  on  which 
they  were  to  write  their  names;  these 
in  turn  were  given  out  to  their 
parents  and  friends  and  then  turned 
in  at  chapel  or  Sunday  school.  For 
every  ticket  that  showed  up  at 
chapel,  a  child  got  one  point.  The 
big  point  winners,  plus  another  name 
drawn  at  random,  got  the  coins.  The 
chaplain  purchased  the  first-century 
denarii  from  a  dealer  in  London. 

Transportation  By  Helicopter 

Last  March  three  helicopters,  one 
each  from  USS  Taconic,  USS  Mount 
McKinley,  and  the  USS  Boxer,  trans- 
ferred nineteen  Navy  chaplains  to 
twenty  Fleet  Amphibious  ships  so 
they  could  conduct  divine  services 
during  the  Operation  Lantphibex  1- 
60,  a  training  program  designed  to 
enhance  the  combat  efficiency  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  teamed 
Amphibious  Striking  Force.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  transfer  of  this 
size  had  been  attempted  on  such  a 
large  scale. 


Answers  to  Quiz 

"The  First  Lady" 
(see  page  15) 
1-J,    2-1,    3-E,    4-B,    5-A,    6-G,    T-H, 
8-F,  9-C,   10-D. 
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SUMMER  is  still  with  us  with  its  heat  (in  the  USA),  but  it  is  passing  rapidly. 
On  August  1,  it  will  be  only  twenty  weeks  till  Christmas;  on  August  11,  only 
six  weeks  till  Fall;  on  August  25,  only  thirteen  weeks  until  Thanksgiving.  Next 
month  is  back-to-school  month. 

August  4.  Coast  Guard  Day.  To  commemorate  the  founding  on  this  day  in 
1790  the  Coast  Guard:  an  armed  force  serving  as  our  foremost  agency  for 
promoting  maritime  safety  and  law  enforcement. 

August  7.  Friendship  Day.  A  day  designed  to  recognize  friendship.  How  about 
a  letter  or  card  to  your  dear  friends?  Isn't  it  fine  to  have  people  showing,  as  Edgar 
Guest  said,  "good,  old-fashioned  faith  in  you"? 

August  3-17.  Interested  in  camping?  The  National  Church  Leaders'  Training 
Camp  at  Matamoras,  Pa.  is  being  held. 

August  8-28.  Fifteenth  annual  Brevard  Music  Festival.  Brevard,  N.C.  Like 
music? 

August  10-September  9.  The  Bavarian  State  Opera  Festival.  Mozart,  Strauss, 
Wagner.  Munich,  Germany. 

August  14.  Atlantic  Charter  Day.  And  Victory  Day  or  V.J.  Day.  Commemorates 
victory  over  Japan,  August  14,  1945. 

August  13-September  7.  Music  Festival.  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

August  14-20.  More  training  conferences  for  United  Christian  Youth  Movement. 
Northeastern:  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.H.;  Central:  Williams  Bay,  Wise;  Pennsyl- 
vania: Reeds ville,  Pa.;  Indiana:  Syracuse,  Ind.;  Minnesota:  Chaska,  Minn.  Write 
to  UCYM,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.  for  more  detailed  information. 

August  17-24.  International  Conference  on  Audio- Visuals,  Christian  Education. 
Write  to  Audio- Visual  Dept,  National  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  27,  N.Y.  for  detailed  information. 

August  15-31.  William  Tell  Pageant.  Interlaken,  Switzerland. 

August  24-September  10.  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. 

August  25-September  11.  Olympic  Games.  Rome,  Italy. 

August  21-September  10.  Edinburgh  Festival.  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

August  1-September  15.  Music — Drama  Festival,  Athens,  Greece. 

August  22-September  3.  Twenty-first  International  Film  Festival.  Venice,  Italy. 

COMING  EVENTS: 

September  4.  Labor  Sunday.  Emphasis  on  the  message  of  the  church  to  workers. 
Sponsor:  National  Council  of  Churches,  Edward  F.  Owen,  Jr.,  Promotion  Manager, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

September  5.  Labor  Day. 

September  25-October  2.  Christian  Education  Week.  Purpose:  "To  emphasize 
cooperative  nature  of  Protestant  fellowship;  inclusiveness  of  Christian  education 
for  the  Church,  home  and  community;  opportunity  to  evaluate  present  program 
of  Christian  education;  renewal  of  commitment  to  task  of  the  church." 
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Chapter  8 — Protestants  Believe:  In  Religious  Freedom 


IF  WE  are  to  keep  democracy  at  the  top  of  its  efficiency,  we  must 
keep  ever  bright  the  historic  principle  of  religious  freedom  for  all. 
In  this  nation  the  practical  expression  of  this  principle  is  in  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Here  we  have  a  precious  possession 
which,  under  no  circumstances,  can  we  afford  to  lose. 

What  Is  Freedom?  (John  8:31-38) 

What  is  freedom?  What  is  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
license?  How  free  are  we?  Is  the  Christian  free  to  sin?  Why  or  why 
not?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  "a  slave  to  sin"?  How  do  we  gain  and 
maintain  freedom? 

Freedom  and  the  State  (Romans  13:1-10;  14:10-12) 

What  is  political  freedom?  How  did  man  gain  this?  Discuss  the 
threats  in  the  world  today  against  this  freedom.  What  about  com- 
munism? Totalitarianism?  Indifference?  What  are  your  duties  to  the 
state?  How  far  do  your  duties  go? 

Freedom  and  the  Church  (Acts  11:1-9;  15:1-11) 

What  is  the  relation  of  church  and  state?  How  about  freedom  in 
the  early  church — how  did  the  early  church  gain  it?  How  does  one 
overcome  dogmatism?  Is  censorship  of  movies,  books,  TV,  etc.,  right 
or  wrong?  How  about  state-controlled  churches?  Right  or  wrong?  If 
wrong,  how  extricate?  What  threats  are  there  to  religious  freedom? 

Freedom  and  the  Individual  (Romans  8:1-17) 

How  do  you  five  a  life  of  freedom?  What  is  our  responsibility  to 
others?  When  a  minister  wishes  to  differ  from  the  generally  accepted 
beliefs  of  his  denomination,  is  he  free  to  preach  other  doctrines?  Why 
or  why  not?  What  should  he  do?  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  people 
are  giving  up  freedom  for  security.  What  should  be  done  in  those 
areas? 
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Americans  are  terribly  deficient  in  foreign  languages.  The  people  of  other  lands 
like  to  feel  that  we  do  really  have  an  interest  in  them — enough  to  gain  at  least  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  their  native  tongues.  Military  personnel  abroad  and  those 
going  abroad  (don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  learn  the  language)  will  find 
simple  but  authentic  help  in  some  Bantam  Giant  books  (25  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. )  which  sell  for  35^  each.  Each  contains  over  1,100  quick,  ready-to- 
use  phrases;  basic  1,800  word  vocabulary,  a  simple  pronunciation  guide,  condensed 
grammar  digest. 

Getting  Along  in  French 

Getting  Along  in  Spanish 

Getting  Along  in  Italian 

Getting  Along  in  German 

Getting  Along  in  Russian 

Are  you  often  worried  about  what  the  law  says?  Permabooks  has  produced  a 
Layman's  Handbook  of  Law  entitled,  Your  Legal  Advisor.  It  sells  for  50  cents  and 
answers  over  1,000  legal  questions.  (Permabooks  are  distributed  in  the  U.S.  by 
Affiliated  Publishers,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y.) 

More  and  more  books  are  coming  from  the  press  on  Protestant-Roman  Catholic 
relations.  One  of  the  latest  is  A  Protestant  Speaks  His  Mind  by  Ilion  T.  Jones 
(Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  1960.  $3.95).  Dr. 
Jones  is  outspoken  in  his  comments  on  the  various  issues  which  face  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  He  believes  that  the  New  Testament  church  should  serve 
as  a  pattern  for  Christian  worship  in  all  ages  and  as  a  basis  for  ecumenicity.  He 
pleads  with  Protestants  to  awaken  from  their  complacency  and  enter  the  political 
arena  and  work  for  the  preservation  of  American  freedoms. 

Of  the  making  of  devotional  books  these  days  there  is  no  end.  But  why  should 
there  be?  Especially  when  good  books  like  that  of  Walter  Dudley  Cavert,  Ours  Is 
the  Faith,  are  coming  from  the  press.  This  is  an  Abingdon  book  and  sells  for 
$2.00.  ( Abingdon  Press,  Nashville  2,  Tenn. )  Using  striking  and  vivid  illustrations, 
Dr.  Cavert  presents  excellent  devotional  material  on  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  how  it  is  to  be  applied  to  daily  life.  There  are  devotions  for  twenty-six 
weeks. 

Throughout  our  country  and  the  world  we  are  faced  with  a  beverage  alcohol 
problem  of  incredible  magnitude.  Therefore,  any  help,  any  wise  counsel  we  can 
get,  should  be  greatly  appreciated.  Dr.  Douglas  Jackson  in  his  book  Stumbling 
Block  (Abingdon  Press,  Nashville  2,  Tenn.  $0.75),  has  given  us  an  authoritative, 
clear,  readable  analysis  of  this  whole  problem  in  six  brief  chapters  dealing  with 
the  nature  of  alcohol  and  the  church's  responsibility.   Read  this   helpful  book. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 


Much  Appreciated 

Thank  you  kindly  for  your  recent  shipment  of  25  copies  of  THE  LINK.  This 
publication  is  much  appreciated  by  our  patients. 
— Joseph  E.  Elmer,  V.A.  Hospital,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Into  the  Ministry 

I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  become  an  Episcopalian  minister.  Would  you  kindly 
give  me  the  information  that  I  need  as  to  who  I  must  write?  There  are  quite  a  few 
of  us  here  at  Kaneohe  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  that  read  THE  LINK  and  we 
find  it  very  informative.  Your  series  of  articles  on  Protestantism  is  really  very 
interesting.  And  many  times  your  various  articles  help  me  to  prepare  my  Sunday- 
school  lessons.  You  are  doing  a  truly  fine  job. 

—Robert  D.  Fries,  L/Cpl.,  USMC,  First  Marine  Brigade,  FMF,  FPO,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

We  Are  Grateful 

Enclosed  is  our  Chapel  Fund  check  in  the  amount  of  $28.91.  I  think  you 
have  improved  THE  LINK.  I  hope  they  are  paying  you  as  well. 

— Chaplain  L.  W.  Meachum,  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


"Then  we  struck  oil  at  2,700  feet  in  the  north  pasture 
and  lived  happily  ever  after." 
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"Crazy,  huh?  Well,  when  I  jump  up 
and  down  like  this  I  give  buttermilk!!" 

Dee  Williams,  former  Cub  catcher, 
silently  watched  one  of  his  team 
mates  jawing  away  at  Umpire 
Charlie  Berry.  Naturally  the  player 
lost  the  argument  and  everybody 
started  moving  back  to  their  posi- 
tions. It  was  then  that  Dee  turned 
to  Berry. 

"Charlie,"  he  said  quietly,  "answer 
me  one  question:  How  do  you  get 
your  square  head  into  that  round 
mask?" 

— Scholastic  Coach 

Sign  on  phone  booth  near  an  Army 
camp  in  Honolulu:  "Limit  your  calls 
to  four  girls." 

— Talk 


Two  boys  were  arguing  about  the 
strength  and  all  around  ability  of 
their  respective  fathers.  "You  know 
the  Pacific  Ocean?"  asked  one.  "Well, 
my  father  built  the  hole  for  it."  His 
pal  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said: 
"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Dead 
Sea?  Well,  my  father  killed  it." 

— Emily  Lotney  in  Quote 

And  there  was  the  man  who  met 
his  wife  at  a  travel  bureau.  She  was 
looking  for  a  vacation  and  he  was 
the  last  resort. 
— Griff  Niblack,  Indianapolis  News 

Did    you    hear    about    the    glass 

blower  who  breathed  in  one  day? 

Now  he  has  a  pane  in  his  stomach. 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal 

A  Michigan  newspaper  reported 

that    a     generous     gentleman    had 

donated  a  new  loud-speaker  to  his 

church  in  fond  memory  of  his  wife. 

— American  Medical 

Association  Journal 

The  self-made  millionaire  was 
addressing  a  graduating  class.  "All 
my  success  in  life,"  he  said,  "I  owe 
to  one  thing — pluck,  pluck,  pluck." 

"That's  great,  sir,"  spoke  up  a 
voice  from  the  rear,  "but  will  you 
please  tell  us  something  about  how 
and  whom  to  pluck?" 

— F.  G.  Kerman  in  Quote 

They  haven't  decided  yet  what  to 
call  officially  men  who  volunteer  to 
be  shot  to  the  moon,  but  one  lively 
possibility  seems  to  be  lunatics. 

— Franklin   P.  Jones 
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